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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


emcees 
HE Goloss, a paper published in St. Petersburg, argues, in an 
article which has attracted great attention, that the league of 
the Three Emperors is in danger. It was formed for the mainte- 
nance of peace, and is strained when one of the three wishes to go to 
war. Russia desires peace, and her most natural ally is Britain, 
which, like herself, from geographical position, is essentially 
pacific :—‘‘ If the English are once satisfied that Russia does not 
think of invading India, the primary cause of past misunder- 
standings would be removed, and a perfect agreement might be 
effected on the principal points of Central-Asian politics. We 
have often contended that we are not the enemies of the English 
in Asia, and that we may be their friends, if they will only believe 
in the sincerity of our sentiments, and throw no difficulties in our 
way. If the English can once be made to understind that Russia’s 
extension to the northern declivity of the hills surrounding India 
will only strengthen England’s hold of India, and do away with 
all fear of invasion and insurrection, all would be well.” The Pall 
Mall Gazette says that in the original the words we have italicised 
signify ‘‘to the summits of the hills,” a monstrous pretension, to 
which England could never yield. An alliance with Russia in Asia 
would be very convenient, but we fear, for the reasons stated at 
length elsewhere, it would be impossible. 1t would be an agree- 
ment between the shore and the wave never to encroach upon 
each other. The shore would keep it, perforce,—but the wave? 





The week has been full of rumours about something which was 
about to happen in Greece. The King was about to abdicate. 
A Russian fleet had been ordered to the Pireus. A British 
fleet had been ordered to the Pireus. A Turkish fleet had 
been ordered to the Pireus. All these rumours are denied, 
and seem to be untrue, but the balance of evidence is in favour 
of the story that the King is wearied out, that he will try one more 
Minister, M. Tricoupi, and his Radical following, and that if he 
fails to form a working Government, he will abdicate. Great 
pressure will, however, be applied to him before he takes this 
irrevocable step, and it is possible, as we have tried to point out 
elsewhere, that means may be found to strengthen his hands. 
The root of mischief seems to be the determination of each 
fraction in the Greek Chamber either to obtain office, or to join 
the Opposition against the Ministry in power. No administra- 
tion, therefore, is safe for more than a few days. 





Lord Derby on Friday week made a curious speech at the 
“+ Speech Day” festival at Merchant Taylors’. He had to return 
thanks for the Lords, and chose to defend his House from the 
imputation of want of influence on politics. The House, he 
said, had to consider every detail of legislation, and details 
avere as important as principles; it had given five Premiers 


to the country since 1832, against four, given by the 
Commons — to make up four he has to count Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell as Commoners—and it 


had its fair share in “the administrative blessings of Govern- 
ment,”—by which, we presume, he meant—in bestowing the admi- 
nistrative blessings of Government. Considering that the Peers 
are absolute masters of the Government, and can make it abandon 
a Bill twice passed by both Houses, and this by private remon- 
strance, without accepting any responsibility, this is a little cool. 








Blame the Lords for their ‘ inconsiderable influence !” Why, the 
fifty or sixty great proprietors who rule that House have at pre- 
sent more influence than the Government, the Opposition, the 
electors, and the journals, all put together! They have only to 
refuse to vote, and a Cabinet with a majority of fifty apologises 
itself out of the way. 





The City is frightened again, and this time with some reason. 
There have been a series of failures this week, including Messrs. 
Collie and Co., of Manchester, with nominal liabilities of 
£3,000,000; and Messrs. Young, Borthwick, and Co., bill- 
discounters, with liabilities of more than £2,000,000, and more 
are expected. It is believed that besides the- iron trade, 
the piece-goods trade and the India trade generally are 
in a bad way. Enormous shipments of piece-goods have been 
made in the face of glutted markets, and have, of course, in- 
volved heavy losses; while in India, it is said, the trade in opium 
has ceased to be profitable. As the opium-dealers fill in India 
nearly the place of the “financiers” in London, and used their 
formerly large profits in every variety of speculation, there may 
be a very bad quarter of an hour coming in all the great markets 
of the East, where money for some time past has been ruling 
high. It is, however, cheap enough in London—3} per cent.— 
and the Banks seem strong. 


The ruler of Zanzibar—or “Sultan,” as he is called here, although 
he is not even an independent Prince—has been dragged about 
London all the week, and is supposed to like the process. 
According to the reporters, he is most struck with the size of 
London, with the shipping, with the kindness of the people, with 
the ‘‘ beaming faces” of the Prince of Wales's children, and with 
the music. He seems to have a good deal of dignity, and much 
of the Arab tact, receiving Missionary deputations, for instance, 
with graciousness, as people useful for the conversion of heathen 
blacks. He quite patronised the Archbishop of Canterbury, sug- 
gesting, it is said, that his clergy would be welcome in Zanzibar, be- 
cause there they might embrace the true faith, and he may possibly 
entertain the idea of sending a few Mohammedan missionaries to 
convert the English. 1f they were white and knew English, they 
might have as much success as the Mormons, and a guard of 
English Mussulmans would be a formidable addition to the 
strength of any Asiatic kingdom. 





The Minghetti Government in Italy has nearly been over- 
thrown. It has demanded special powers to deal with the Mafia, 
the terrorist society of Sicily, which levies black-mail from all 
classes, threatens the officials, and defies the Police, but the 
Chamber was unwilling to accord them. It was argued, with 
some justice, that however bad the state of Sicily, the evil was 
due in part to the habitual neglect of the Southern Provinces, the 
non-opening of the roads, and the absence of effort to employ the 
people. Fortunately, 8. Tajani, a Sicilian Member, was able to show 
that the influence of the Mafia corrupted the Police, menaced the 
higher officials, and had even alarmed the Ministry into concessions 
who, however, defended themselves by stating that they had hoped 
to break the Mafia up from within. On a final division the Bill was 
carried by a majority of seventeen, and the Government saved. 
It is quite clear that Sicily is not governed, for in one of the 
richest islands in the world no traveller is safe, and no tribunal in- 
dependent. ‘The simplest civil order—such, for instance, as ex- 
ists in Tipperary or on the Gold Coast—would in five years 
double the incomes of the inhabitants, but it is unattainable. 


The House of Commons has granted a Commission of Inquiry 
into the prevalence of corrupt practices at Norwich. The inquiry 
may go back to the last election, and it seems to be admitted on 
all hands that it will reveal a regular practice of treating, confined, 
no doubt, toa small minority of electors, but still favoured by voters 
enough to turn the scale. Mr. Bright, in a remarkable speech on the 
subject made on Thursday, gave his opinion that the leaders on both 
sides ought to unite to put down corruption, This had been success- 
fully done at Rochdale, as also, added Mr, Rathbone, at Liver- 
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pool. An arrangement between the candidates and their Com- 
mittees could, no doubt, be arrived at in most places, but the 
difficulty now-a-days is to control their outside friends. When the 
price of a vote was twenty pounds, nobody would pay but the 
candidate, but when a hundred votes can be bought for the same 
money, any partisan with full pockets and no principles can secure 


the votes. [he advice of the Select Committee to make this | 


officious bribing punishable with three months’ imprisonment goes 
to the very root of the evil, but there is no chance of legislation 
on the subject this Session. 


A great debate has been going on in the French Assembly as 
to the future Universities of France, the Radicals wishing to place 
at least the Degree-giving power completely in the hands of the 
State, while the Bishop of Orleans and the Catholic party gene- 
rally have fought hard for the Free Universities, and for their 
power to confer degrees without the interference of the State. 
At length what seems a very fair compromise has been arrived at. 
Nothing of course would be more absurd than to leave the Degree- 
conferring power in the hands of uncontrolled voluntary bodies, if, at 
least, it were desired thatthe degree should retain any value asa test 
of study and attainments; and on the other hand, nothing would 
be more dangerous in its tendency to encourage the bureaucratic 
spirit, than to lodge all academical privileges in the hands of 
the Government. M. Paris’s amendment, which provides for a 
jury of examiners for degrees, selected partly by the State abso- 
lutely, and partly from the professors of the Free Universities, 
has been carried. M. Jules Ferry’s amendment, which maintained 
the exclusive right of the State, was rejected by 369 votes to 323 ; 
and M. Paris’s was carried by 379 to 335 votes. The con- 
clusion taken seems to us the moderate and wise one, though M. 
Jules Simon and many of the ablest Liberals were in favour of 
the exclusive privilege of the State. 

A monster meeting to prepare for the debate in Parliament on 
the Permissive Bill was held in its favour in Exeter Hall on 
Monday night, when Cardinal Manning made an eloquent speech, 
which he himself described as strictly ‘‘ political,” rather than 
either religious or moral, in defence of it. But his argu- 
ments as reported were not arguments in favour of giving 
each locality a choice whether it would have public-houses 
or not, but rather arguments in favour of breaking up the 
power of the Licensed Victuallers altogether and getting 
Parliamentary authority against them,—a very different thing. 
If public-houses are bad, surely they must be bad even 
in parishes where more than a third of the ratepayers wish for 
them ; and if they are not intrinsically bad, why should two- 
thirds of the ratepayers in any parish have the power to deprive 
the remaining third of a shop which is a great convenience to 
them? And how can people be kept ‘in slavery by drinking 
customs” which no one but themselves constrains them to ob- 
serve? Do you want a Permissive Bill to enable two-thirds of 
the ratepayers to remove the temptations to steal, before you can 
expect a man to emancipate himself from ‘the slavery’ of our 
stealing customs? 


The debate on the Permissive Bill on Wednesday was as 
languid as most other debates in this languid Session, when 
nobody appears to feel much interest in anything human, or at 
least anything political. Mr. Julian Goldsmid remarked rather 
happily, that if it had not been ‘for the honourable baronet’s 
personal popularity and gay gravity,” the House would have 
been sick of the Bill long ago,—which would be true, only 
that the House is seldom quite “sick” of any question of 
which so many constituents in the country make a test-question, 
though they may fear and deprecate it. Mr. Carter, the Member 
for Leeds, made a somewhat amusing attack on his colleague 
in that constituency, Mr. Wheelhouse, who led the opposition 
to the Bill, and who appears to owe his return very much 
to the Leeds Licensed Victuallers, and is not at all ashamed 
of his obligations. Mr, Carter quoted a speech of Mr. Wheelhouse 
delivered last November at a dinner of the Leeds Licensed Vic- 
tuallers, in which Mr. Wheelhouse declared that “he never felt 
so happy as when he took part in their proceedings, and never 
felt so much in his proper place as when he came among them.” 
Mr. Carter himself had received invitations, but had declined 
them, not doubting, he said, that the dinners would be good, but 
doubting how far the company would be good; and the disorder 
in which this particular dinner attended by Mr. Wheelhouse broke 
up, served to confirm him in his prejudice. 


Referring to this reflection on the Licensed Victuallers, Sir 


Wilfrid Lawson, who spoke late in the debate, said, with happy 
irony, in allusion to the present licensing law, that he, on the 
contrary, considered the Licensed Victuallers ‘‘ the picked men of 
the country, who had been selected by the magistrates for their 
many excellent and moral qualities,” and that for his own part, 
though he was never asked, if invited he should go with pleasure 
/to one of their banquets. He insisted that the present law 
was a permissive law, as it gave the magistrates complete power, 
which is in rare cases used, to prohibit all public-houses in 
a parish, and his only object was to transfer the discretion thug 
exercised from the magistrates to the ratepayers. Ile maintained 
that the effect of giving the ratepayers power to abolish public. 
houses would be to make those who kept them far more careful 
not to offend public opinion than they now are. At present 
there were many representatives who, if they really represented 
the character of the places for which they were returned, might 
honestly say, like the American deputy upbraided with 
drunkenness, ‘‘ The fact is I am never too drunk to represent 
my constituents.” He gave an amusing account of his visit to 
Sandwich, where apparently he found Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s 
constituents not unwilling to duck him in the canal and very un- 
willing to hear his arguments,—for, said one of the most drunken, 
pointing to a wealthy brewer who was present, ‘“‘ what,” if Sir 
Wilfrid’s Bill was to pass, ‘is to become of this gentleman?” 
But Sir Wilfrid did not do much towards convincing the House. 
I{e obtained eleven more votes than last year, but the party 
against him was greater than last year’s,—greater by 70 votes. 
Ile was beaten by a majority of 285 (371 to 86). 


The Court of Exchequer, sitting in Banco, has decided that the 
directors of the Brighton Aquarium must close that establish- 
ment on Sundays. All four Judges agreed that the absence of 
newspapers and music made no difference, and that the privi- 
lege of looking at marine animals was an amusement within 
the Act. The Chief Baron hinted very strongly that the Act, 
unless altered, might apply also to the Zoological Gardens, the 
Horticultural Gardens, and even Hampton Court, where they 
charge a penny for entering the maze; and the only point left 
doubtful was the right of the shareholders in Piers, if they provide 
nothing but the promenade, to admit the public. Mr. Cross, there- 
fore, is wrong in his law—he believing that without amusements 
the Act might not apply—and he is also wrong in thinking that 
he can remit penalties under the Act. Any informer can, in 
fact, shut up any place open on Sunday at which any entertainment 
is provided and money taken at the doors. Whether, if no 
money were taken at the Aquarium, and a box for “ collections ” 
for the maintenance of the fishes hung by the side of the doorways, 
the Directors would be liable, is doubtful. 





Sensible people are so angry with all this folly, that Mr. Cross, 
though horribly afraid of the Sabbatarians, whose influence he 
exaggerates as an infidel exaggerates the influence of a Catho- 
lic priest, has been badgered into a promise to provide 
a remedy. It is a very weak one. The Home Secretary 
is to be invested by statute with the power to remit 
the penalties under the Act, a power which is quite useless 
|for the future, as he cannot pledge himself for all time to 
| the directors of the Aquarium to help them to break the law. 
| That would be a revival of the Dispensing Power in a new form, 
aggravated by suspicions of favouritism. The law ought to be 
altered, and would be by a vote of seven to one, if Members had 
| the courage of their convictions; but if Mr. Cross is too timid for 
| this, why not pass an Act forbidding the recovery of penalties, 
| unless the Attorney-General has assented to the prosecution? Or if 
even that is too much—and we have Scotland to think of—Iet the 
municipal authorities alone have the right to prosecute. They, 
even if they are rigid, will give notice, and not jump upon 





| unsuspecting people to plunder them. 

ane eS 

| The debate on Monday on the flogging clause in Mr, Cross’s 
| Bill for amending the law for offences against the person was 
| remarkable for the weight of argument against that punishment. 
| Mr. Henley, who is not a sentimentalist, showed that within the 
| last forty years violent crime had decreased with the mitigation of 
| punishment, the number of cases being nearly the same, though 
| population had increased fifty per cent. Mr. Lefevre argued very 
| justly that the wife-beaters were the worst brutes among us, 
and they could not be flogged unless we were prepared 
to grant divorce, for the wives would not give evidence. 
Mr. Taylor proved that garotting had been put down before 
the flogging Act was passed, that flogged prisoners always re- 
appeared in the prisons, and that while “ floggable crimes” had 


| 
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steadily increased from 1863, non-floggable crimes had as steadily | 
diminished. The International Prison Congress held last year in | 
London, and composed of officials and experts, was more unani- | 
mous against flogging than upon any other subject. Nevertheless, 

the clause passed by 185 to 18, a curious testimony to the re- 

action of opinion against lenity which is daily becoming marked. 

We confess we should like to see a few kicking murderers hung, 

as they ought to be, under the existing law, before we revert to a 

punishment which, if it does not deter—and that point is made 

doubtful by statistics—must pro tanto brutalise the society which 

inflicts it. 


One point comes out in the Blue-book on the Baroda trial 
which ought to attract Lord Salisbury’s serious attention. It is 
quite evident that the standing quarrel between Bombay and the 
Viceroy’s Government has extended to the affairs of the Native 
States. Sir Philip Wodehouse’s orders to the Resident at 
Baroda were quite different to Lord Northbrook’s, and when 
Colonel Phayre was superseded, the Governor actually suggested 
that he should be compensated for supersession. The possibility 
of this kind of quarrel ought to be terminated. It is bad enough 
when the subject-matter is internal taxation, but when the differ- 
ence extends to the political department, it may produce serious 
disasters. A Resident ought to listen to any representations 
from the Governor of the Presidency in which his State is an 
enclave, but surely he ought to be responsible only to the Viceroy. 
We might almost as well make Mr. Layard, the Minister at Madrid, 
responsible to the Foreign Secretary and the Governor of Gibraltar. 


We have given some account in another column of Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen’s opinion against the legal right of a clergyman of 
the Church of England to take public part in Nonconformist ser- 
vices, or, indeed, in any religious services not sanctioned by the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England. A meeting of clergymen 
and Dissenting ministers was held on the subject at the City 
Temple, Holborn Viaduct, on Thursday, when Dean Stanley moved 
and Sir Thomas Chambers seconded a resolution to the effect that 
these restrictions on communion between Conformists and Non- 


any superior claim of reverence over his flesh and blood ; and, 
indeed, Mr. Haden’s whole style of exposition is too like a fine 
imitation of that of the mournful profession he chiefly attacks, 
Still, his letters, when, as he would say, they have been reduced 
in the memory by the process of gradual decay or joeuaxadois 
to those ‘* bones ” of thought which “ we really wish to honour,” 
are useful, and we hope they may initiate the reform for which he 
contends. 





The Government have dropped their Bill for the inclosure of 
Dean Forest, which we criticised some time since. The Bill 
gave great dissatisfaction in the Forest, and as we pointed out, 
was thoroughly out of harmony with the recent course of legisla- 
tion respecting open spaces. In announcing the withdrawal of 
the Bill, Mr. Smith refused to grant a Commission to inquire into 
the evils alleged to exist in the Forest, and the best method of 
redressing them, on the ground that all the facts were already 
known and had been fully considered. We hope this does not 
mean that the inhabitants of the Forest are to take the late Bill 
or nothing. We should still heartily congratulate them on their 
choice, but the nuisances of overcrowding and imperfect sanitary 
arrangements—the only subjects of complaint—are so easy of 
remedy at the hands of the Government, that it will be scandalous 
if they are left untouched, But then the Office of Woods and 
Forests are the permanent officials in charge, and have only to 
make money ! 


The appeal against the monstrous damages given by a Scotch 
jury against our contemporary the Atheneum, for the alleged 
‘‘libel” of the firm of Keith Johnstone contained in its review 
of the last edition of his “Atlas,” has been so far successful, that 
the damages have been reduced by consent of both parties, after 
hearing the opinion of the Scotch Judges, from £1,275 to 
£100. The Lord Justice Clerk saw no justification for 
the high damages awarded, and Lord Neaves said that the sum 
awarded was ‘ outrageous,” whereupon the pursuer’s counsel 
said he was in the hands of the Court as to the amount of 
damages which ought to have been awarded, and the Court 
assessed them at £100, and allowed the defender half his expenses 





conformist ministers ‘‘are injurious to the fraternal intercourse 
between the various Protestant Churches of this land which is 
imperatively required in the interests of Catholic Christianity,” 
and this resolution was carried unanimously. Mr. S. Morley, who 
took the chair, suggested that some of the clergy should try the 
validity of the opinion given, promising himself to contribute 
liberally towards bearing them harmless in the experiment. 
Everything in the meeting was good, except Dean Stanley's 
forced eulogy on ‘the most celebrated statesman in Europe, 
Bismarck,”—received, we regret to say, with cheers,—of whom 


in connection with the motion for a new trial. ‘This is satisfac- 
tory, so far as it goes. We thought the attempt of the critic to go 
behind the ‘‘ Atlas” itself to the individual responsibility of a 
member of the firm which had published it, a mistake, but look- 
ing to the evidence adduced of the conscientious data on which 
that opinion was founded, and of the substantial correctness, or, 
to say the very least, the approximate correctness of that 
opinion, we think that a nominal penalty sutlicient to carry 
costs, would have fully met the justice of the case. As the 
Times says, English papers will still continue to be very.chary of 





he had nothing at all to say germane to the purpose of the meeting. 
If Prince Bismarck’s methods are to be followed in England, instead 
of having less of the exclusive and bigoted sectarian spirit than 
before, we shall have, in relation to one Church at least, nothing 
else. Dean Stanley might almost as well attend a meeting against 
vivisection and pass a warm eulogy at it on Professor Schiff. 


Mr. Seymour Haden has concluded this week his very prolix 
and pedantic communications to the Times, in favour of the 
very sensible reform which he proposes in our customs of 
burial, with a letter in which he maintains that the burial of the 


dead of London should no longer be left to voluntary manage- | 


ment; that the cemeteries are repeating over again all the mis- 
chiefs of the London churehyards, though on a larger scale ; 
that the Board of Works should have the regulation of the 


matter, and a cemetery be chosen to the East of London | 


and North of the Thames,—in the neighbourhood of Pur- 
fleet, or thereabouts,—where the soil is said to be particularly 
favourable for assimilating without danger to any one the mate- 
rials of the body,—and that 1,000 acres should be obtained there, 
which, with Woking Cemetery, where there are already 1,000 acres 


of exceedingly suitable land, would allow for a great increase in the | 


population, and indeed, would admit of 200,000 persons being 
buried every year, without any grave being used a second time till 


the first body deposited in it was quite crumbled to dust,—for | 


which process he allows from seven to ten years. There is weight 
enough in these recommendations, but Mr. Haden diminishes 
their force by the absurd parenthetical remarks he frequently 
interposes,—as, for instance, that what men really have at heart 
in the public funerals of the great, is to do honour to the bones, 
as distinguished from the bodies of the dead,—a most remark- 
able suggestion, as if it had ever occurred to anybody that 


the bones of the late Duke of Wellington, for instance, had | 


their criticisms of Scotch books, while Scotch juries give such 
| awards, even though Scotch Judges suksequently overrule and 


| reduce them. 
| 


Sir John Lubbock has obtained from the Government a half- 
promise to see whether they cannot so far modify the scheme 
| which he carried against the Government for the preservation of 
Ancient Monuments, as to meet his views without incurring the 
| terrible evils predicted by them as likely to arise from his Bill. Sir 
| Stafford Northeote’s promise on the subject was, however, so 
| exceedingly guarded, and held out so very little hope, that we do 
not look for much result from it. However, it would of course 
have been impossible to carry the Bill through the House of 
Lords without the concurrence of the Government, so that Sir 
| John has probably made a virtue of necessity in the prudent 
| course he has taken. 


| Dr. Kenealy has dropped the 'Tichborne case for the present, 
| at least in the House of Commons, and devoted his energies to a 

Bill for establishing Triennial Parliaments. He was counted out 
‘in moving for leave to bring in this Bill on Tuesday, but he 
succeeded in carrying his motion to a division on Thursday night, 
though his speech, delivered between two and three in the morn- 
ing, was too late to be reported. Leave to bring in the Bill was 
| refused by a majority of 57 (68 to 11). We agree with several 
Members who supported the motion, solely on the ground that it 
| is very unusual to refuse a Bill a first reading, that it is a great 
| mistake to give Dr. Kenealy the least shadow of excuse for re- 
garding himself as a martyr. As for the object of the Bill, our 
| Members age a great deal too much of mere delegates already, and 
| spend a great deal too much on elections already ; nor does any 
| rational man wants to increase either evil. 


Consols were at the latest date 921-93. 





} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>——. 


SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 


OUNTRY gentlemen make just the sort of humourists 
which the House of Commons likes best. Their Squire- 
archical simplicity, their downright plain-spoken ways, their 
privileged inability—whether real or assumed, matters not— 
to follow the finer distinctions which soften down the super- 
ficial paradoxes of life-—the solidity of their self-respect, the 
bonhomie of their frank, out-of-doors manner, the thoroughly 
national character of their sagacity, and the complete under- 
standing between them and the House as to the prepossessions 
which they really feel and the prepossessions which they 
have a prescriptive right to assume, form a sound, firm 
basis for mutual understanding and good feeling on which 
it is very easy indeed to build up a more cordial rela- 
tion. Mr. Henley, the sagacious and hard-headed Member 
for Oxfordshire, has this kind of understanding with the 
House, and he hardly ever speaks without eliciting some 
cordial recognition of the shrewdness and force of his homely, 
Vernacular English. The late Mr. Henry Drummond, who also 
was a Tory, and who, on the discussion of the Bill to legalise 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, begged its honourable 
proposer to marry his grandmother like a man, and have done 
with it, was an admirable specimen of the type of the kind of 
humour, of a Tory type, appropriate to the country gentleman, 
though he had a distinct touch in him of the disciplined man 
of business as well, And Sir Wilfrid Lawson is an equally good 
specimen of the Radical variety of the squire type,—the variety, 
that is, which makes the most of the inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities of life as it is, and ignores the inconsistencies and 
absurdities of the proposed innovations or reforms. The pre- 
decessor of Sir Wilfrid in the favour of the House, Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, the Member for Waterford before the dissolution of 
1874, did not belong to the class of squires at all, but rather 
to that of the habitues of Clubs, and though he was a witty 


his considerable fund of humour derive from that source, 
There is nothing of the canny Scotchman, though there is so 
much of the quaint dash of Cumbrian wilfulness, in hig 
composition. He evinces very strongly both that tenacious 
literalness of mind which makes the contrasts of life appear 
greater than they really are, and also that flexibility of 
mood which heightens the colours of their contrast, and brings 
them into the sharpest relief. He is one of those,—and they 
are many,—who can hardly see even the child change into the 
man without feeling disposed to set before it the inconsistency 
and radical departure from first principles implied in the 
change. Thus his frequent and very amusing remarks on the 
paradoxes of modern Christianity, often imply that if Christians 
had been what they ought to have been, their mode of living 
now would be very much what it was when they numbered only 
a few Galilean peasants; and in the same way, his criticisms on 
our policy and institutions, generally seem to reproach the British 
Empire for growing as it does, and to aim at reducing it to 
something which can be more easily governed on the abstract 
principles of Radicalism. Sir Wilfrid Lawson is, we fancy, 
one of the few true English adherents of the Ballot, of the re- 
duction of the Army, of the non-intervention policy, of the 
doctrine that our colonial territory ought to be reduced, and 
of strong decentralisation schemes of the Home-rule and Per- 
missive-Bill character, still left us. And yet there is nothing 

really of the didactic Radical doctrinaire about him. He has 
too much humour for that. He said on Wednesday, evidently 
very sincerely, that nothing annoys him like being called the 

“ Apostle of Temperance,” and that he had no more right to 
the title than Mr. Bass himself. Indeed, probably he has not 

belief enough even in the Radical nostrums to be the apostle 

of anything. He is sceptical at bottom of all political measures. 

So far as he believes in his own political school, it is because 

all he recommends is extremely humble and destructive of the 
pride of statesmen. He likes modest attempts. Only on 

Wednesday he disclaimed and abandoned to the Government 

what he termed in derision their “large and comprehensive: 
measures.” For himself, he refrains his soul and keeps it low to 





man of the world, there was a sort of hackneyed, dinner-table 
tone about his jokes which took off all their freshness. There 
is nothing of this with Sir Wilfrid, and though he must beware 
of such poor and conventional puns as he made at the public 
meeting on Monday as to being supported at once by a Cardinal | 
and a Pope,—(he meant Cardinal Manning and Mr. Pope),—he 
will keep his place easily enough in the favour of the House of 
Commons, and without losing the power of speaking seriously 
and with weight, when he chooses, if he will only take care not 
to indulge the House with conventional banter, and so in- 
juriously dilute the unique personality which gives the 
charm to his speeches. For Sir Wilfrid’s position, though it is 
the position of an oddity, depends in a very great degree indeed 
on the apparently off-hand and unpremeditated character of his 
criticisms,—the criticisms of an impatient Radical squire who, as 
he himself once boldly declared of every statesman left to us 
except Lord Russell, * does not care two straws” whether the 
British Constitution be adhered to or not. If Sir Wilfrid were | 
ever to give to his humour the effect of care and preparation, | 
he might no doubt continue to be popular; for any one who 
can make a good joke is weleomed in our dull House of Com- 
mons; but he would lose the sort of reputation he has for 
blurting out caustic Radical remarks on the absurdities and 
paradoxes of things as they are, just as Mr. Drummond used to 
blurt out caustic Tory remarks on the silly panaceas proposed 
for mending them. We were glad, therefore, to notice on 
Wednesday, that in speaking for the Permissive Bill, Sir Wilfrid 
was not at all oppressively funny, though he was evidently | 
disposed to give his antagonists as good as they gave. And | 
we hope he will carefully avoid the mistake made by Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, who so accustomed the House to his| 
jokes, that even when he intended to speak seriously | 
he was greeted with shouts of laughter, to his own | 














great chagrin. Nothing but artificiality and exhaustion 
can come of so false a relation to the House of Commons | 
as that. 





Sir Wilfrid Lawson, however, is, we believe, too shrewd a man, | 
and has too much real sense both of humour and of dignity, | 
to fall into such an error. A maternal grandson of the late | 


matters like the passing of a Permissive Bill intended to enlarge, 
as he puts it, the self-governing power of a local population in 
relation to an important detail of the social system, or like the 
removal of Bishops from the House of Lords, or like an attempt 
to persuade the House that it is hardly decent to adjourn for 
two hours on what it regards as the sacred feast of the 
Ascension, while it adjourns over the whole Derby-day 
as if that were a feast of infinitely higher claims on 
a Christian people; or like the admirably simple measure: 
which, with the boldness of true genius, he proposed 
to substitute for the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
—namely, that any clergyman found breaking the law 
should be fined five shillings and costs at Petty Sessions:. 
And of course, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson believes that if 
any legislation or policy is good at all, it can only be of the 
least ambitions, not to say the most humiliating kind, he is 
always most amusing when he takes in hand either the 
statesmen or the policies with any ambitious flavour 
about them. THis fancy is never more tickled than by the 
spectacle of men of the world professing great zeal in the 
interests of popular religion. His happy description of 
Mr. Disraeli’s and Sir William MHarcourt’s attitude in 
relation to the Public Worship Regulation Bill, when he 
called them “ these two holy men, these two pillars of Ortho- 
doxy, the modern Luther and the modern Melanchthon, who in 
moving terms have been imploring the House of Commons— 
that great Assembly of Jews, Turks, Heretics, and Infidels 
—to maintain Religion and put down Ritualism,” was 
evidently inspired by his natural distrust of the very 
ambitious Protestantism of those distinguished pillars of the 
Church. And as to great strokes of policy, he has seldom 
been more gravely entertaining than he was in deprecating the 
annexation of Fiji. Of course the annexation of the Cannibal 
Islands was a theme on which even an ordinary Member of 
Parliament, with any wish to defeat the policy, would have 
been sure to attempt a joke; but Sir Wilfrid drew a really 
ludicrous picture of the fear entertained lest the 20,000 re- 
maining cannibals should come down from the mountains into 
the plains and eat the 107,000 Methodist converts, and of the 


Sir James Graham, and a Cumbrian both in independence of only feasible mode of preventing this calamity by despatching 
character and that leaning to eccentricity which comes of | a few companies of the British Army,—that great branch, as he 
solitude, he can never become the mere jester of the House | called it, of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,—to kill 
of Commons. For he has inherited from his grandfather |them and burn their villages, and by sending in their wake 

| teachers to declare to them the truths of the Gospel of peace. 


none of that pliancy and tendency to adapt himself to the | 
times which marked Sir James Graham; nor certainly does | Whether it be that Sir Wilfrid is so much a sceptic at heart 
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that all idealism, even British nationalism and Imperialism, | had had the courage, his opinions still do not attract a fourth 
sounds to him like buncombe, or whether he really believes that | of the electorate, or a third of those who usually record 
civilisation has done more harm than good in the world, cer-| their votes. On the contrary, they appear to alienate 
tain it is that his mixed literalism and scepticism never show | electors, for while the highest Tory in 1868 had only 2,441 
to more advantage as elements of humour than when he is | votes, in 1875 he had 2,741. Very little need be allowed for 
trying to make a grand British policy or a magniloquent British | personal claims, for Colonel Wilson’s popularity was affected 
orator ridiculous. by a rumour, probably calumnious, that he was friendly to co- 

Again, the literalism of the interpretation which he imme- | operative stores, and Mr. Easton was injured by an unfounded 
diately applies to what his opponents say, helps him to very | report that he was the candidate of the Agricultural Labourers’ 
effective hits at the shortcomings of their logic. He is very| Union. The deduction scarcely needs to be drawn in words. 
skilful in pushing their assumptions to iheir legitimate con-|The farmers of West Suffolk are not angry enough with 
sequences. Thus he gravely argued that if it were| the Agricultural Holdings Bill to punish Government for its 
right at all to make a public and official holiday | introduction, and are not eager enough for tenant-right to 
of the Derby-day, the Speaker ought to go to the Derby | take the subject out of the landlords’ hands. They prefer to 
“in his State coach, drawn by brewers’ horses, as he did | leave things in their old groove, to wait on the Tory leaders 
at the thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales’s recovery,—in which | a little longer, and to be represented by the class and in the . 
case a great number of the Commons would willingly attend | way which has hitherto been usual. Their decision may be 
him, and protect him from the people he would meet there ;” | regrettable, or may be temporary, or may be accidental, but it 
and on Wednesday, in refuting the arguments against the | is unmistakable, and for the present, it sets Government free 
Permissive Bill, he entreated the Government to apply their} to act. Mr. Disraeli can withdraw the Agricultural Holdings 
principles in practice, by restraining those few but barbarous | Bill, or he can pass the Bill as it has come down from the 
landlords who, out of their own heads, had deprived the popu- | Lords, or he can restore the Bill to its older and simpler form, 
lation in their parishes of licensed drink-shops, and bringing in | without fear of the constituencies, or, we may add, of the 
a Bill to provide, in all such cases of hardship, for “ places | Liberals, who cannot fight for men who tell them so distinctly 
where people might get drunk again.” And no doubt the wide | that they do not choose to be fought for. There may be reason 
discretion given to the Magistrates even to prohibit public- | for the Government to dread the County Members, but there is 
houses in any district by refusing all licences within it, is not | none to be afraid of the county electors. If the latter are un- 
different in principle from the discretion which Sir Wilfrid | moved in West Suffolk, they will be unmoved in counties where 
proposes to concede to two-thirds of the ratepayers to prohibit | grievances about tenure have been a less prominent topic of 
them also. discussion. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s humour is not of the most searching Upon the whole, we think, though with some regret, that 
kind. It does not sweep the whole earth,—and the heavens too | the Government will do most wisely to drop the Bill for the 
for that matter,—as the Yankee humour does, in search of | Session, and use the time so gained in preparing a somewhat 
grotesque analogies for the most trivial details of life. What! simpler measure, such as an extension of the Lincolnshire 
gives it its pleasant flavour is that it is the genuine product of | Custom, or as the one promised by Mr. Disraeli and recom- 
the character of a shrewd and benevolent country gentlemat, | mended this week by Lord Leicester—who has spent a quarter of 
whose intellect having begun to stir beneath the well-defined | a million on improving his farms—the grant of an absolute right 
traditions and prejudices of the class of English Squires, and to | to two years’ notice of eviction for any cause except non-pay- 
perceive the insecurity of the ordinary political assumptions of | ment of rent. Very little will be gained to the country from 
that least active-minded of castes, has taken rather kindly to | a tenant-right law out of which every great proprietor can con- 
the amusement of caricaturing to himself and to others the | tract himself, and there is not the slightest chance that the 
paradox involved in any feeling of satisfaction, however | clauses conceding the freedom of contract will be removed, or 
moderate, with things as they are,—though without indulging | even seriously attacked. The Liberals cannot move in this 
any but the least sanguine of all anticipations as to the im-/| Parliament without the Whigs, the Whigs do not like tenant- 
provements which may be expected in things as they may be. | right, and the last motive likely to induce the latter to submit 
There is a quicksand at the bottom of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's | to a disagreeable necessity has ended with the West Suffolk 
imagination, as there is in that of all true humourists, but it is | election. The Bill, it is true, lays down a principle which may 
a quicksand of limited dimensions, and not such quicksands as | hereafter be productive of great results; but it is very doubtful 
we see spreading away under the loose foundations of many | whether this principle is well defined, and certain that the 
of the Yankee humourists’ life. Still, the limited imagination of | landlords in the House of Commons if disposed to be ob- 
a country squire, when it begins to find the bog of general | structive—as they may be, for they do not, like the Peers, 
scepticism quaking beneath it, yields humour of a very specific | represent the larger landowners, who are not afraid of possible 
and interesting kind. And Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s rich voice expense, if only they can retain power—have one argument to 
and easy genial manner add to the charm. We trust the admira- | produce which will bear indefinite discussion. The point at 
tion of the present very dull House of Commons, which finds in | which Sir T. Acland has been hammering ever since the Bill 
him almost its only entertainer, will not spoil him, or make him | came out, and which interested the Peers till they were almost 
draw too liberally on his abundant but by nomeans inexhaustible | prepared to encounter the horrors of an adjourned debate, 
is the vagueness of the compensation conceded to the 
farmers. The idea of the framers of the Bill appears 
ree z : ae cee to have been that if tenants improved the letting value 
THE WEST SUFFOLK ELECTION AND TENANT-RIGHT. | of their farms, they should have their reward either in money 

T would be quite useless to deny, even if we wished to deny | or length of occupation ; and that seems fair, but the difficulty 

it, which we do not, that the result of the West Suffolk |is to decide on the causes of “letting value.” Suppose, for 
Election is a considerable triumph for the Government. An | example, the occupier of Greenfields has built some barns, just 
important constituency, mainly controlled by farmers, has been | as a railway formerly nine miles off is brought past his own 
asked fairly and squarely whether the Tory Ministry have for- | doors,—is he ten years afterwards to have the whole of the in- 
feited their confidence by their Agricultural Holdings Bill, and | crement of letting value? That is not fair, for the freeholder 


whether they care enough for Tenant-right to break through | whose land is crossed, and who probably subscribed for un- 
profitable shares in order to build the railway, has the first 


party lines for its sake, and have given an emphatic reply in 
the negative to both questions. Mr. Easton had very little | claim. He must at all events have a part, and who is to settle 
time, and is a new comer in the county, but he was a present-| what part? The valuers will hardly be trusted in such a matter, 
able candidate, he appealed to the voters distinctly as Tenant- and the County-Court Judges will be overloaded with litigation 
farmers, he put the issues with unusual plainness, and he was and abuse. The dispute affects, in fact, the whole of that most 
beaten in the most conclusive style. The usual vote of West | difficult question,—the right to unearned increment of value ; 
Suffolk is not heavy, about 4,100 out of 6,000 electors having | and in some places, such as the six Metropolitan counties, 
gone to the poll in 1868, and 3,841 recorded their votes on this | Lancashire, Warwickshire, and indeed any county with a great 
Of these, 2,780 supported Colonel Wilson, the Tory, | city in it, might involve most serious amounts. The unearned 
increment of vlue, for example, in a place like Mill Hill, 








resources. 








occasion. 
who was also the landjgrds’ nominee, and only 1,061 Mr, 
Easton, the Liberal and the tenant-farmers’ candidate, so that | Middlesex, has within the last fifteen years probably increased 
although neither candidate polled a clear half of the electors, | till it exceeds threefold the price of 1860, Clearly any Bill 
the Liberal was beaten by nearly three to one. Even if we| affecting property like that will be most bitterly fought, 
add the whole of the additional 300 who voted in 1868 to Mr. | and give rise to what might prove an evil outweighing the 
Easton’s roll, as men who would have supported him if they | value of tenant-right, incessant litigation between the occupier 
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and landlord. A right to litigate must primd facie be in the | Denmark, King of the Greeks, is, we dare say, very discontented 
landlord’s favour, as the richer man and the man with heavier | with his lot, which is for the present to be King without the 
interest in the soil; while it will be observed that the tenant | power of effecting any good, and we can scarcely wonder that 
encounters another risk, that of finding that, owing perhaps to | he is annoyed into uttering threats of abdication. Like all 
a fall in the price of corn, his improvements have not increased | other Kings, except Ferdinand of Naples, he probably detests 
the letting value, and his money has been entirely thrown | brigandage, and brigand chiefs rule all the rural districts of hig 
away. That risk, a formidable one to a man who wants touse | realm. He dislikes incessant changes of policy, and his advisers 
his money as the tenant does, and not merely to get interest | are altered about twice a year. He would like to widen his 
for it, is aggravated greatly by the immense importance which | boundaries, and he is further from the possession of Thessaly 
the Bill will give to land-valuers, a class of men who include | than the Bavarian Otho was forty years ago. Above all, he 
perhaps a wider range of characters than any other, and who | would like to be believed by his caste to be successful, and he 
in many places are notoriously divided into “honest men, cannot succeed at all, cannot keep Athens in decent order, can- 
buyers’ valuers, and sellers’ valuers.” What with the landlord’s | not prevent the Ionian Islands from falling out of the rank as 
doubt about his increment of value, and the tenant’s doubt | orderly and prosperous communities to which the hard, un- 
about his compensation, the Bill is sure to give but imperfect | sympathetic, but just rule of the British Government had 
satisfaction, and might wisely be withdrawn. raised them. We can imagine that all the good man, as well 
But the principle? The principle can wait another year | as all the natural man, in him revolts from his position; but 
very well. It is in no manner of danger at all. No right can | still we cannot but believe that his duty is to remain, and die 
be more clear than that of a tenant to reap the benefit of his | of chagrin, if needs must, in the performance of his task. He 
improvements, either in compensation or in security of tenure; | was not put there to be comfortable, but to do sentry-duty ; and 
and with a Parliament in which tenants hold the balance of | till the word comes to go off, either from his people or 
power so completely in their own hands, no claim of theirs is | from Europe, his duty is to go on pacing up and down 
likely to be forgotten. The moment they are in earnest they | that most wearisome walk. The results of his abdication may 
can carry a just Bill, and we question if it is wise to lay the | be endless. He will not leave his wife in Athens to rule, for 
foundations of a novel system while they are not in earnest. | that would be to make Greece a Russian province ; he cannot 
Some blunder is sure to be made, which it may cost years of | leave a child to rule, for that would be to ensure anarchy ; 
troublesome legislation to amend. If the West Suffolk elec- | and he cannot appoint a Regent, for there is no man in Greece 
tion had been decided in favour of Tenant-right, the aspect of | who could hold the post in safety for a week. If he goes, he 
affairs would have been different. It would have been clear | must leave the Greeks either to choose a new King or to set up a 
that the farmers were determined either to be heard or to| Republic. In the former case, Athens will once more be the 
upset the Government, and a settlement of the tenure-grievance | scene of a furious and dangerous intrigue, every power in 
would have become the most pressing of political questions. | Europe advising, cajoling, bribing, and threatening, in order to 
It is not pressing now, and as the Bill is a poor one, as the | secure either the candidate it most approves or the candidate 
landlords distrust it, and as the Chambers of Agriculture | who will do least mischief, till at last, by some process of ex- 
denounce it, it would be wiser to let public opinion | cluding the fittest, a “safe” Sovereign is selected, and the 
ripen a little more. The Government cannot feel any | political class of Greece left to reeommence its regular work of 
shame in withdrawing their Bill, for their ré/e ever since | making all men think another revolution unavoidable. In the 
they took office has been to do as little as their con- | latter case, we shall, we fear, have, after scenes of anarchy and 
stituencies will allow, and their constituencies on this Bill | bloodshed, a series of dictators, sometimes raised by the troops, 
welcome their feebleness as beneficial. If they persist, they | sometimes seated by the “ brigands,” but always and inevitably 
will have to accept amendments in the way of restrictions which | possessed of the power at any moment of exploding the mine 
will make their Bill a misery to all who have to interpret it, | in Eastern Europe. The Greeks have a right to a Republic, if 
or force it through by a use of their majority which will be | they want one, but we cannot conceal from ourselves that a 
resented even by those who so obediently do their bidding. | Republic in Athens might be a source of danger to the whole 
The indifference of the Tenant-farmers would be no reason for | world. It does not matter who the ruler of Greece is, but if he is 
delaying a reform certain to improve their condition, but it is | not a King and bound by the personal rules, fears, and hopes 
a reason for delaying a change about which all concerned seem | which control Kings, he can always stir the Eastern Question, 
doubtful, and those most so who have the responsibility of | always create an insurrection in Turkey, always compel the Czars 
agreeing that it shall be law. to choose between beginning a dangerous war and allowing a 
Mohammedan power to crush Christians belonging to the 
. wm Orthodox Rite. He can, in plainer words, create a situation 
THE RUMOURS FROM ATHENS. in which war would be either inevitable, or seem so inevitable 
RE Monarchs people in business, and therefore entitled to | that the whole West would be in agitation. No average 
LA. retire, or are they sentries ? We confess we are tempted | citizen in England cares about Greece, not even, as the 7imes 
to lose patience with the growing prevalence of the former | says, that most unfortunate of beings, the Greek bondholder ; 
idea, which threatens to destroy all the utility that lingers in | nobody knows the names of any Greek Ministry, and nobody 
a mode of government which but for that utility would be | believes that a street riot in Athens may affect the prosperity 
pronounced irrational. The value of a Throne in a Constitu- | of a whole generation. But we venture to say that if a Re- 
tional State is the stability and permanence it lends to the | public were proclaimed in Greece there is not a Foreign Office 
political organism, the security it affords that among the in- in Europe which would not be in dismay, which would not 
cessant changes caused by the fluctuations of modern opinion | know intuitively that a certain unknown quantity had appeared 
the traditions of the Government will be kept unbroken. |in the grand diplomatic calculation, which would not fidget 
Premiers pass, but the dynasty remains. Ministries disappear, | and fret for accurate intelligence from the dusty little capital. 
but the Head of the State is always visible. Parties are Even the British Foreign Office, if it knew nothing, would 
revolutionised, but the country remains quiet, because the pivot | feel as if it wished it knew a little. A nut is a little piece of 
of power, be it real or nominal, is unalterably fixed. This, the | iron, not worth much by weight, and not interesting to look 
first, perhaps the only, advantage of the Kingship—an ad- at; but when a nut falls out of a suspension bridge, engineers 
vantage, we admit, so inestimable that it outweighs most of | are uneasy until the defect is repaired. King George is a nut 
the mischiefs caused by the inability of a nation to select its just now, and we very greatly question his moral right to 
head—disappears at once if dynasties are permitted to resign, | unscrew himself. His people have not told him to go. Europe 
if a King can retire because he is bored by reigning, if a is telling him to stay. Nobody is going to kill him. His 
Sovereign can at any moment compel his people to reopen all | character is not degraded because his advisers are self-seekers ; 
the fundamental questions of their national life. The duty of a his responsibility to his people is limited by his power; and as 
King, as it seems to us, and especially of a King who has to his responsibility to the world, it is not half as great while 
voluntarily accepted a throne, is to stay King, at all events he stays as it will be if he retreats. We dare say Copenhagen 
till his subjects tell him to go; to be what he promised to be, | would be pleasanter, or St. Petersburg, if he has saved any 
—the one fixed datum in the political calculation. Louis money; but that is no justification for an act the con- 
Philippe was not an admirable person, and his government was sequences of which, both to the Grggks and to the rest of man- 
not honest, but his flight broke up a Parliamentary réyime out | kind, it is so impossible to foresee. A “leap in the dark” may 
of which anything might have been developed. Nobody perhaps be very good fun, but a throne is a high place to leap from, 
ever was placed in a more unhappy position than King Amadeo, | and royal robes do not form the costume an acrobat would 
but his abdication was the signal of endless calamities to Spain, choose. 
which might have been averted had he remained, This George of It is very useless for outsiders, especially since Mr, Finlay’s 
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death deprived them of the only reporter on Greek facts who| may require him to fulfil his contract, and find security for 
was intelligible to the West, to give an opinion on the remedy |so doing; or it may annul the contract, and determine the 
for the state of affairs in Greece, but two or three data would amount of wages due to him ; or it may award damages against 





appear to be ascertained. One is, that Europe would perceive 
an immense risk in allowing the establishment of a Greek | 
Republic. Another is, that there is no man likely to be selected | 
as King who would be sure to be better than King George, 
who at least has the advantages of English and Russian 
friendship, of ten years’ possession, and of much disagreeable 
experience. A third is, that the Executive, as now organised 
in Athens, either cannot or will not perform the functions for | 
which first of all it exists. An Executive which cannot main- 
tain decent external order, which cannot make its safe conducts 
respected, or secure to a Judge independence on the Bench, is | 
an Executive which fails, and needs to be remodelled; and it is 
this remodelling which, as it seems to us, the protecting 
Powers would be justified in demanding. There j3vould be no 
wisdom in a coup d'etat, for unless it were supported by a_ 
foreign army, a coup d'état would fail. There would be little 
use in a dictatorship, for there is no trustworthy power to sup- 
port it, and the evils to be met cannot be subdued by any 
violent or dramatic course of action. But it is not yet certain 
that if the King’s hands were strengthened in a moderate, con- 
stitutional way, he either could not or would not secure as 
much order as would give his country time to see if it could 
not produce statesmen who could govern. Suppose the Cham- 
ber, which now treats Ministries as children treat their flowers, 
perpetually pulling them up to see how their roots are getting on, | 
were confined for a season to legislation, interpellation, and re- 
monstrance, and the King allowed for ten years to discipline his | 
own army, form his own police, appoint his own judges, and main- 
tain public security, is it so certain that he would fail as to justify 
another Greek Revolution? King George is not incompetent, 








and if he is, he might accept a Minister who would not be, | 


and who, being irremovable, except by himself, might at least 
try the experiment under fair conditions. 


| ° *>) 
| not exceeding £20, 


The Greeks, be 


him, whether it annul the contract or not. But instead of 
doing any of these things, it may, if it think fit, and this in 
addition to the annulling of the contract, fine him in any sum 
Where a fine or damages awarded by it 
have not been paid, and cannot be recovered, it may order a 
workman to be imprisoned without hard labour, but in 


‘the common gaol, for any period not exceeding three 


months (the imprisonment operating as a discharge of the sum 
awarded against him); and it may likewise send him to the 
common gaol, but without hard labour, for three months, in 
one or more terms of imprisonment, if he fail to find security 
for completing his contract after having been ordered so to do. 
If the circumstances attending his breach of conduct amount, 
in its opinion, to misconduct “ of an aggravated character,” 
its powers are greater still; it may treat him unreservedly as 
a criminal, and sentence him to three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. Assume the provisions of the statute to 
be in other respects unobjectionable, and it is plain that the Tri- 
bunal to which could fitly be assigned so difficult and delicate 
a task as that of determining without aid from Parliament 
when a workman’s breach of contract should be regarded as a 
civil wrong, and when as a criminal act, should be of the 
highest character for judgment and impartiality. The deter- 
mination of that question was avoided by Parliament, not because 
it was easy, but because it was difficult; and though it is 
often easier to deal rightly with particular cases than to lay 
down the principle on which such cases should be dealt with, 


| this is likely to be done only by persons of a high order of 


discretion, and is sure not to be in all cases done even by such 
persons. As everybody knows, however, it is to Courts of 
summary jurisdiction that the working of the Master and 
| Servant Act has been given; and as everybody also knows, 
such Courts, when they are composed, as they most often 





their political class never so corrupt, are only men after all, are, of two or more Justices of the Peace, are less likely 
and there never were men yet whom a moderately competent|to deal successfully with any question too difficult for 
statesman, with an organised force at his command strong} Parliament, than almost any authority that can be con- 
enough to prevent overt resistance, could not in a very few years| ceived of. If, then, the Master and Servant Act has 
reduce to endurable order. The conditions of public security| been too much for the Justices, what wonder? The work- 
are not wanting in Greece. The laws there are as good as the! men are no doubt right in alleging that, as a rule, the sym- 
laws anywhere else. There is revenue enough to pay a small | pathies of the Justices are with the class of employers, and 
army able to overcome any overt resistance, except in the | they may be to some extent right in attributing to this the 
capital, which cannot move if the Protecting Powers forbid. | cases in which the Justices have improperly resorted to the 
There are brave men enough to fill up the army. There are| moresevere provisions of the Act. But it is explanation enough 
officials enough ready to obey the King if he can dismiss them | of such cases that Parliament has laid upon the Justices a 
from their posts. All that is wanted is permission to use| duty too heavy for them, has given them a discretion which, 
these resources, without being perpetually interfered with by | in a considerable proportion of cases, was sure to be used in- 








iA 


party leaders. who are seeking nothing but a momentary | discreetly. 


triumph over their adversaries, who are not controlled by 
opinion, and who know that governing well would not extend 


That they must be relieved from the duty to 
which they have proved unequal has long been apparent; but 
| what then? At last we have got Mr. Cross’s views as to this, 


their term of power five minutes. In a country where all! and on the subsidiary, but not unimportant, and by no means 


political feeling is subordinated to self-interest, the King, 
if he is to govern well, needs the guarantees conceded to an 
American President, and we do not see that if they were 
granted liberty would be at an end in Greece. The King 
would still be bound by the laws, no new taxes would be 
imposed without Parliamentary consent, and the standing 
Army could not be greatly increased in number. 
were honestly worked, Greece would be more free than Prussia 
in 1864, and would have at least as much liberty as her 
children as yet know how to manage. The experiment might 
fail, but it is at least as hopeful as another revolution, and 
could be secured by the Protecting Powers without rousing 
the hundred dangerous questions, any one of them enough to 
give cause for war, which, whenever the fate of Greece seems 
undecided, are sure to rise to the top. A war for influence in 
Greece means a war for geographical position, complicated by 
a war of races and a religious war, and no patience and no 
effort is thrown away which tends even to postpone to the 
future so terrible a calamity. 





MR. CROSS AND THE LABOUR LAWS. 

: ee working of the Master and Servant Act of 1867 

is entrusted to a Criminal ‘Tribunal, using the 
machinery of the criminal law, which is empowered to 
treat the breach of a contract of service at its discretion 
as a civil wrong, or as a penal act, and which enforces its 
decisions by criminal punishments. When a workman 
has broken his contract, the Tribunal may order an 
abatement of the whole or any part of his wages; or it | 


If the reform | 


| simple questions which have been agitated in connection with 
‘the Master and Servant Act. It may be said at once that he 
| proposes to do more for the workman than any Commission 
has ever recommended; much more, we suspect, than the 
employers will approve ; as much perhaps as, with the utmost 
desire to meet the demands of the workman, it was possible for 
him to do. As regards the mere law which he proposes to 
establish for the breach of a contract of service, there is, we 
should say, nothing that workmen are likely to object to ; but 
he has thought it necessary to retain the jurisdiction of the 
Justices in connection with trade disputes—though greatly 
restricting it, and perhaps bringing it down to the level of 
their powers—and this, we greatly fear, the workmen will not 
willingly put up with. There is, indeed, some risk that his 
measures should fail, through failing to satisfy either of the 
' sets of people interested in them—in any case they cannot be 
carried during the present Session—but they show courage 
and good intention, and they will certainly receive fair eon- 
sideration from those whose only interest is that right should 
be done. 

If Mr. Cross’s proposals were to become law a breach of a 
contract of service would, except in two cases to be hereafter 
mentioned, be a civil wrong, to be prosecuted in a Court of civil 
jurisdiction, and involving no consequences that may not follow 
upon an ordinary debt. Except in the two cases referred to, 
there would be no more committals for breach of contract to 


‘the common gaol, either with or without hard labour. A 
workman against whom damages had been awarded would be 


liable to six weeks’ imprisonment in a debtors’ prison as he 
would be for an ordinary debt, and to repeated periods of such 
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imprisonment, were he able to pay at once or by instalments ' seriously been looked for, and Mr. Cross after all proposes a 
and refused to do so; but so. long as the law as to debtors | not inconsiderable amendment of it. The picketing grievance 
remains as it is, we do not see how this could be objected | will continue. The difficult question of coercion will still 
to. The Court before which a dispute arising out of a|remain to test the good sense of judges and juries. But 
contract of service was brought would be empowered to settle | if Mr. Cross’s Criminal Bill were adopted, conspiracy 
all questions between the employer and the workman arising | would lose most of its terrors, so far as trade disputes are 
out of their contract ; might rescind the contract, and either | concerned. He proposes that no agreement or combination 
apportion wages or award damages; or instead of awarding | to do any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
damages, might accept the defendant’s undertaking to fulfil | dispute should be punishable as a conspiracy unless the 
his contract, subject on non-performance to the payment of a/| act, when done by one person, is punishable as a crime; and 
specified sum, and failing such payment, to a month’s impri-/ to limit the punishment for a conspiracy to do an act which, 
sonment. In all this there would be nothing unfair to work- | when done by one person is punishable only on summary con- 
men, nothing that would not be just to and considerate for | viction, to the period of imprisonment prescribed when the act 
them. And what a change from the Master and Servant Act! | has been done by one person. The former branch of this pro- 
They have never claimed the right to wrong their em-| posal would free workmen in their trade combinations—which 
ployers with impunity, and they could not complain of | the Criminal Law Amendment Act did insufficiently—from the 
being made to suffer for the wrongs they commit, as all | serious risk attaching to a law which resides in the breasts of 
people are made to suffer for the debts they have incurred. | Judges, and therefore every now and then takes some unexpected 
What the employers will maintain is, that there would be | form; the latter would not have saved the Gas-stokers from 
in practice no means of making them suffer at all;/ being tried for conspiracy, but it would have limited their 
but the power of imprisoning for debt, as it now exists, is| punishment to three months’ imprisonment. A proposal to 
by no means ineffective, and, at any rate, it could scarcely | limit the common-law power of a Judge in passing sentence 
prove less deterrent than the law at present does. The/|for conspiracy is unprecedented, but it cannot be said that 
workman’s objection, as we have said already, will be not to | it is uncalled for. That it should have been made by a Con- 
the law as Mr. Cross proposes to make it—that he would | servative Minister is, nevertheless, a strong acknowledgment of 
gladly weleome—but to the machinery by which it will ordi- | the position in the Commonwealth to which working-men have 
narily be worked. Of course a good law can be turned into} attained. Another change proposed by Mr. Cross is that 
an instrument of oppression by a bad Court; and the Courts| persons charged under the Criminal Law Amendment 
of summary jurisdiction to which Mr. Cross proposes to give} Act, or under his Criminal Bill, should have as an alter- 
cognisance of breaches of contract where no more than £10 is|native to summary trial the power of claiming to be 
claimed, and which would have the decision of most such cases, | tried by jury. This looks well, and could do no harm; and 
are by workmen considered very bad Courts. If they could} though we doubt whether it would be of much value to 
be dispensed with, this would be a reason for dispensing with | accused persons, there can be no reason why it should not be 
them ; and it will be for Mr. Cross to consider whether it is | adopted. 
not possible to make the County-Court machinery available 


for dealing with all the cases of breach of contract which occur. 
THE TRAMMELS ON THE CLERGY. 


If this cannot be done, however, it does not follow that because 
the Justices have sometimes used the wide diseretion given | \y"* FITZJAMES STEPHEN has given an opinion, which 
i is probably good law, Mr. Stephen being a very 


them by the Master and Servant Act unwisely, they would use | 
Mr. Cross’s measure oppressively, As a rule, they would ‘cautious and sound lawyer, and the reasons which he assigns 
desire not to do so; where they have done wrong,| bearing in themselves evidence of intrinsic force, which will 
they have been without guidance, and the practice of | make it dangerous for an English clergyman to take any 
the County Court in administering the power of impri-|part in the services of any Church but his own, within 
sonment would afford them a standard which they could} the limits of the kingdom within which his own Church 
hardly fail to follow. In attaching criminality to breaches | is established. Mr. Stephen points out that the effect of 
of contract, Mr. Cross has done much less than the recent | the Tudor ecclesiastical policy was to establish uniformity 
Commission recommended, and it will by many be thought that | of worship, and to a certain extent of belief, throughout the 
he does not do enough. First, he proposes to make criminal a| kingdom, and to make it penal to deviate from this uniform 
breach of contract by a servant or servants of any Company |standard. When the Toleration Act was passed, Noncon- 
which, under the provisions of an Act of Parliament, supplies | formists were made exceptions to this rule of Uniformity, 
the public with gas or water, when committed with the know-| both as regards worship and belief. But, as Mr. Stephen 
ledge that the probable result of it will be to deprive the| points out, the Toleration Act, and the various extensions 
public of its supply of gas or water. This he proposes in the | it has received, have never included among the persons thus 
interest of the public, which undoubtedly should have the pro- | excepted from the rule of Uniformity, the clergy who are the 
tection it would give. Workmen can no more reasonably | ministers of the Established system. The freedom granted to 
object to this than they could to the punishment of | Dissenters has never been granted even partially to the English 
a policeman who quits his duty without notice; and the | Clergy, so that they are as much bound by the rule of Uniformity 
question is, whether the provision should not be extended | now as the whole English people was in the time of Elizabeth. 
to one or two more cases,—for example, to breach of | Consequently a clergyman cannot preach for a Dissenting con- 

gregation or join in its worship, within the sphere where his 


contract by the servant of a Railway Company. The 
other case in which he would make breach of contract | Church is legally the Church of the nation, without breaking 


criminal is where the probable result of it will be to expose | the law, and incurring the ecclesiastical penalties of so doing. 
valuable property to destruction or serious injury. “Valuable | If Mr. Fremantle had actually preached in the Congregational 
property” is almost as vague as “misconduct of an aggravated | place of worship called the City Temple, as he intended 
character,” but in this case vagueness will be comparatively | to do a few months ago, he would have been guilty of this 
harmless. Wilfully, by a wrongful act, to expose property, | breach of the law; and it is perfectly clear also that if Mr. 
valuable or not, to destruction or serious injury may be almost as | Stephen’s opinion be sound, all the clergymen of the Church of 
bad as destroying or injuring it, and may fairly be made punish- | England who have taken part in Messrs. Moody’s and Sankey’s 
able, and a little uncertainty as to what property a court may | devotional services at Exeter Hall, or in the Agricultural Hall, 
consider valuable is therefore not very material. This is all that | Islington, or elsewhere, have actually broken the law; nay, 
Mr. Cross proposes in lieu of the arbitrary penal provisions of | that the religious exercises of the Evangelical Union, when- 
the Master and Servant Act. It will be said that he has | ever they have been conducted in any other forms than those of 
dealt timidly with a difficult task, but if he has erred it is on | the Church of England, have been transgressions of the law on 
the right side. The cognisance of the proposed offences is | the part of all the clergyman who have joinedinthem. Further, 
given to Courts of summary jurisdiction, and the maxi-/| it would seem that the use by the clergy of any public form of 
mum punishment is three months’ imprisonment with hard | worship not sanctioned by the Prayer-book, whether in con- 
labour. junction with Nonconformists or not, would probably enough 
































People are apt to think more about what they don’t get | turn out to be a breach of the principle of Uniformity. 
than about what they get, and it is possible that Mr. Cross; It is not so much the joint worship with Nonconformists 
will get as much censure from workmen for his maintenance | as the deviation from the rule prescribed to the Church that 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act as praise for what he has | constitutes the offence. Mr. Stephen draws a wide distinction 
proposed in their favour in the matter of breaeh of contract. | indeed between the acts of an officiating minister, and that 
But this is not likely, The repeal of that Act has never | kind of participation in a service which is implied by attending 
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it as one of the congregation. He thinks that for a clergyman | 
to celebrate the Communion for Dissenters according to a form | 
not sanctioned by the prayer-book would clearly be illegal, but 
he is not so sure as to the act of receiving the communion, as a 
layman might, in the course of a service which embodied no 
doctrines contrary to the teaching of the Church of England. 
Mr. Stephen thinks that even this would probably be in prin- 
ciple a breach of the law of Uniformity and theoretically illegal, 
though it would be difficult, he thinks, to push home the prin- 
ciple in such a case, having regard to the general inexpediency 
of punishing any man for merely joining in a service both legal 
in itself, and embodying no opinions which he is bound to regard 
as heretical, and this too in a time when uniformity of worship is 
no longer imposed by law on Englishmen. Still, according to 
Mr. Stephen, theoretically at least a clergyman is so far bound 
by the old principle of Uniformity, that he might easily be 
prosecuted for joining at all in a rite not acknowledged by his 
Church, and might possibly be adjudged guilty for so joining. 
No doubt, it might be held, on the other hand, it is only as a 
public functionary, and not as a private worshipper, that the 
clergyman is bound by the principle of Uniformity,—and that 
directly the legality of Dissenting rites was admitted by the 
Toleration Act, it became not illegal even for a clergyman to 
recognise those rites, so far as they do not imply his assent to 
heretical doctrines. Mr. Stephen is apparently disposed to take 
the opposite view, but it is clear that on this point he is himself 
doubtful. We imagine him to be right in holding that the prin- 
ciple of Uniformity of worship still binds the clergyman as an 
ecclesiastical functionary; but it is by no means so clear that it 
binds him as a private member of the community. 

Still, making the most of this doubt, what can be more 
unfortunate than a state of the law which imposes a strict 
uniformity as regards the professional conduct of outward rites, 
in a world where all sorts of varieties of outward rites are 
habitually resorted to, on those whose duty it is to be “ fishers 
of men”? That a clergyman of the Established Church 
should be confined within definite limits as to the doctrines 
which he preaches and sanctions is intelligible enough, but 
that he should not be allowed to preach these doctrines 
to men who use other rites, even though there be nothing 
in these rites in conflict with his own doctrines, is a policy 
which virtually puts the State Church in irons, while it leaves 
the Voluntary Churches perfectly untrammelled. 

Now, of course, we shall not get out of the present Govern- 
ment any relaxation of the very unnecessary trammels which, 
if Mr. Stephen be right, still prevent the Clergy of the State 
Church from extending their influence among the Voluntary 
Churches. But it is worth while to point out that the prin- 
ciple of Uniformity as regards modes of worship, was originally a 
mere buttress of the principle of Uniformity as regards belief, and 
that now, when variety of belief has been formally sanctioned to 
the widest possible extent, there is no reason at all why the 
Clergy of the National Church should be more bound by the 
rule of uniformity of worship, except so far as this is im- 
plied in uniformity of belief, than laymen themselves. Of course 
we would not wish to interfere for a moment with one result 
of uniformity of worship,—the protection of the laity against 
the caprices of the clergy in the National Church. If the 
forms of worship in the National Church ever ceased to be 
regulated by law, the laity would be at the mercy of the clergy, 
since they could not wield that control over them which the power 
of the purse gives to Voluntary congregations. Hence on behalf 
of the laity themselves, it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be uniformity imposed on the clergy as regards the con- 
duct of worship in the National Church. But it does not follow in 
the least that there is any sort of use in curtailing the indi- 
vidual responsibility of the clergy in relation to acts of com- 
munion with other Churches, except so far as such acts of 
communion might involve confessions of faith which would be 
heresies from the point of view of the National Church. It is 
simply childish, indeed, to prohibit a man whose faith you wish to 
see extending itself, from preaching his convictions to any people 
except those who are already members of his Church, and yet 
that is the precise effect of the present law as stated by Mr. | 
Fitzjames Stephen. To men who are presumably already 
Churchmen, the clergy may preach as much as they like ; 
but to men who are not, they may say nothing at all, unless 
they can first get them to come to church. How would 
Christianity have ever been spread, if the Apostles had not 
preached both to the Jews and to the Gentiles, and, indeed, 
wherever they were allowed to preach without joining in the 
confession of principles which they rejected and of falsehoods 





which they abhorred? Nothing can be sillier than to fetter 


your national clergy, so that they cannot show what they are 
like to any one who does not really know already what they 
are like. The Churchmen of the present day are very fond of 
professing their belief that Dissenters would soon become 
Churchmen, if they had not inherited a tradition of suspicion 
and dislike which has long outlived all the grounds for those 
feelings. Well, but how are these Dissenters to know that their 
distrust and aversion ave outlived the fair grounds for distrust 
and aversion, if clergymen are not to go beyond the walls of their 
own churches, in order to show what they are made of ¢ We quite 
admit that as regards creed there must be some clearly assigned 
limit to what a clergyman may preach, and we would hold 
him quite as responsible for what he preaches in a Dissenting 
chapel,—as, indeed, he already is for what he publishes in a 
book,—as he is for what he says in his own pulpit. But to 
restrain him from showing those who disapprove of the 
Establishment what the Establishment means,—to insist 
that the graces and gifts of the clergy of the nation shall be 
kept a complete secret from all who do not choose to enter 
the parish churches of the nation, is simply like declaring that 
whatever the Church of England may be in pagan countries, 
at home, at all events, it shall not be a Missionary Church at 
all. Of course we do not mean to imply that it would be at 
all desirable for a clergyman to preach controversial sermons, 
unless by request, in the pulpits of men who maintain 
the other side of the controversy. But there are many modes 
of missionary effort, and not the least effective is that which 
shows people how much of common belief and common 
sympathy which they did not suspect lies beneath the external 
differences they see and note. Of course that tells both ways. 
If the abler Dissenting preachers were permitted, as we wish 
they were, frequently to preach to us Churchmen in Church 
pulpits, we should learn how much there is to admire in them, 
no less than the Dissenters would learn how much there is to 
admire in our clergymen, whenever the abler clergy occupy 
the pulpits of Dissenting chapels. But of course we believe 
that the increase of mutual knowledge would tell in favour of 
the broader and against the narrower basis of Church union,— 
i.e., in favour of articles of union which admit of widely 
different shades of Christianity, and against the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian principles, which, at the same 
time and in the same place, practically admit of very slight 
differences of opinion. But however this may be, if the 
Dissenters were to gain at our expense by frequent acts of 
communion with our National Church, then they would deserve 
to gain at our expense, and we should not regret the result. But 
in the meantime, to anticipate anything but good from allow- 
ing men as wide-minded as Mr. Fremantle to preach to Con- 
gregationalists or Wesleyans what they preach at present to 
the members of their own communion, is to give up the whole 
ground on which the hopes for our National Church are built. 
No doubt Mr. Stephen has rightly told us what the law is, 
But it is a misfortune that the law is what it is, and we can 
hardly look for our Church to be in any true sense national in 
its spirit, till it ceases to be what it is. 





AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 

HERE is very little, we fancy, in the notion of a Russian 
alliance with Great Britain. Even if the Goloss, the 
Russian journal which is advocating that policy, as an alter- 
native to the alliance of the Three Emperors, is inspired, and 
correctly interprets the mind of the Russian Foreign Office, the 
difficulties in the way of any working agreement between 
London and St. Petersburg are so great as to be almost insuper- 
able. In the first place, British statesmen are not at present 
prepared for any Continental alliance at all. Alliances imply 
the possibility of sacrifices, and they are not willing to make 
sacrifices for any object, present or future, not manifestly 
essential to the interests or honour of Great Britain. If they 
were, they would ally themselves with France, which alone 
can give them serious help all over the world. They wish for 
peace, no doubt, but an alliance to guarantee peace in Europe 
implies a promise to attack any one who breaks it, and they 
have not made up their minds whether they would wish 
to attack, or whether, if they did wish it, the country would 
permit them to do so. They might, they acknowledge, defend 
France if wantonly assailed or if threatened with extinction, 
but to pledge themselves in advance to defend France would 
be a display of resolution to which they are unequal. No 
trustworthy alliance could be formed by men in such a mood, 
and any agreement to act would only end in increasing our 
national reputation for self-secking. In the second place, 
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whatever statesmen might agree to do, the country would not | as the Goloss suggests, we could not allow it to Holland, or 
sanction an agreement to enforce peace against all Powers under | Portugal, or any power capable of lending to Sikh insurgents 
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all contingencies. No Parliament likely to be elected would | a dozen artillery officers or a battery of Krupp guns. _ It is very 
sanction the project attributed to the three Emperors of | easy to say, as the Goloss would say, that the Russians would 
guaranteeing permanently the existing territorial situation in | keep their pledges in spite of temptation ; but nations are not 
Europe. We should not attack Freuce for revindicating Alsace | always or altogether free agents, and treaties with Russia are 


and Lorraine. Time may sanctify the Treaty of Frankfort by 
reconciling the conquered districts to their destiny, but at 
present opinion in England regards Alsace and Lorraine as it 


regarded Lombardy and Venice,—as provinces unjustly held in | 


subjection against their own consent by a foreign foe, and 
France is considered to have just as much moral right to 
release them as Piedmont or Italy had to release Venetia. 
That may be an ignorant view, or an irrational view, 
or even an immoral view, but it is the view held by 
the British people, and held strongly enough to prevent 
their acting cordially against France until she asked for more 
than the restoration of her own. This exception interferes 
materially with any broad resolve to keep the peace every- 
where in Europe, and as to keeping it as between Germany and 
Russia, we have almost as little interest as power to do any- 
thing of the kind. We could not stop Von Moltke on his way 
to Moscow, and do not see why we should. Russia can take 
care of herself very well, and if she cannot, it is certainly no 
business of ours to protect a Power which is, on the whole, 
and in Europe, hostile to all the ideas which Englishmen hold 
sacred. Serfage is ended in Russia, but a good deal besides 
serfage has also toend before Englishmen and Russians can be 
friends cordial enough to make sacrifices for each other’s sakes. 

In the third place, British statesmen, reasonably or un- 
reasonably, fail to see how any trustworthy guarantee of good 
faith can be obtained from Russia. The Goloss says the 
Russians do not want India, believes that the conflict of the 


apt in the course of years to become “ visibly impossible of exe- 

‘cution.” What pledges is she to give stronger than those in 
spite of which she is placing war-vessels on the Black Sea and gar- 
risonsin Khiva? Some guarantee would have to be given before 
| Great Britain could feel the confidence without which Treaties 
| intended to endure for long periods are almost valueless, and 
| where is a valid guarantee to be found? The only solid one 
would be the occupation of Persia by Great Britain. We could 
fill up the great Isthmus with an Indian population, organise 
a native army, and make the advance of an invading force 
from the North into India absolutely impossible, by threatening 
its communications from the flank ; but this occupation would 
not be permitted by St. Petersburg, where Persia is regarded 
as one road to the Turkish territory, and would not be accept- 
able in London, where men already feel overburdened with the 
care of so many lands. But what other guarantee is there con- 
ceivable except a steady adherence by Russia to her engage- 
ments, which in twenty or thirty years would again revive 
the broken confidence of English diplomatists? That would 
be the best guarantee of all, but thirty years is a long time to 
wait, when an alliance is wanted now. 

But why should alliance with Russia in Europe involve 
|alliance with Russia in Asia? Just because the Russian 
| Court and its newspapers always want to make them dependent, 
| always want to turn amity in Europe to account to neutralise 
‘enmity in Asia. There would be no difficulty in establishing 


|an entente cordiale with St. Petersburg, say for five years, till 





two Powers in Asia harasses both, and suggests that each | France had recovered herself, and the balance of power was 
should agree to leave the other alone. Well, there are very few | restored, if Russia would not employ the time in pushing up 
Englishmen who are not sensible that an honest agreement | to the summits of which the Goloss talks. But she would so em- 
between England and Russia to act together in Asia would tran- | ploy the time. The Government might be as honest as a Russian 
quillise that continent, enable Europe to control China, and place | Government can be, might be sincerely desirous to do nothing 
the whole continent outside that Empire under a civilising influ- | which would weaken the alliance, but its agents in Asia would 
ence. With France admitted into the agreement, which would | suppose that Britain was equally desirous of keeping on good 
be easy, Russia might organise her Central-Asian conquests | terms, and would be unable to miss so golden an opportunity. 
into provinces ; Britain could pursue her work in India careless | They would press forward and forward, and the communities be- 
of danger from the North, and therefore with her present | tween India and Khiva would be more and more disorganised by 
garrison ; and France might go on occupying the great Indo-| the pressure, until at last the Indian Viceroy, who would know 


Chinese Deltas, upon which she seems to have set her heart. 
But an agreement of that kind requires time, and long time, 
and where is our guarantee that it will be kept for a long 
time inviolate? To allow Russia to advance for twenty years 
till she had reached the summits of the ranges which divide 
India from Central Asia—and that, according to the transla- 
tion in the Pall Mall Gazette, is her own idea of her 
own natural boundary—would, without some guarantee of good 
faith, be madness. The Czar of that day might say that the 
Treaty had grown obsolete, like the Treaties of Vienna; or bur- 
densome, like the Treaty of Paris; or impossible of execution, 
like the agreement to evacuate Khiva when the Khan had 
been punished, and might declare it null and void by a decree. 
The Treaty of Paris was at first torn up just in that frank way. 
The risk of such an end to all arrangements would be exces- 
sive, for be the Czars as faithful as they may, they must 
remain under the pressure of two nearly irresistible desires. 
They must want to possess the means of checking or 
punishing English interference with the grand passion of 
their people, the possession of Constantinople; and they 
must want to secure the sovereignty of some great revenue- 
producing country on the Asiatic continent. They can- 
not waste five millions a year upon the Steppes for ever. 
The first desire might, no doubt, be obviated if the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles could be effectively neutralised, and Russia 


| truths carefully concealed from St. Petersburg, would declare 
| that England must either fight, or allow Russia to march her 
| boundaries with his own. In all human probability, the 
| alliance would go to pieces just when it was needed, or to 
maintain it we should have to submit to a sacrifice which it 
| certainly is not our duty voluntarily to encounter. It is far 
better surely to meet each case as it arises, to support Russia 
when, as recently at Berlin, she is clearly in the right, and to 
leave ourselves free to resist when, as in Khiva, she is clearly 
in the wrong. We do not need an alliance all over the world 
just yet, and if we did, there would be other competitors with 


offers to be considered. 











DEAN STANLEY ON THE PRESS. 

HERE are both ‘sweetness and light” in the Dean of 
Westminster, but when he is talking on subjects which 
interest without moving him, he tempts us sometimes to wish that 
he would give us more of the ‘‘light,” and a little less of the 
“sweetness.” His eulogy on the British Press, pronounced at 
the dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund on Saturday, was a great 
| deal too florid. If he only thought what he said, without exactly 
| believing it, he adopted an inartistic mode of expressing himself, 
| for a speech should never be a hymn; and if he believed it all, he 
| gave a perfect, though involuntary, contradiction to the calumny 





Praise of 





thereby allowed free way to the Mediterranean, for that i! soeeaabe gt : : : 
would give her nearly all she can hope from the pos- that his mind is on all subjects os sceptical turn. we 
session of Constantinople; but the second can never be | the painstaking displayed by English Newspaper managers in 
satisfied except by an agreement which we are powerless | collecting accurate intelligence is fairly well bestowed, for they do 
to make, and which would hand over Persia, or Northern | take pains and spend money, and the owners of most foreign 
China, or Japan to St. Petersburg. No other territory than | 2¢wspapers do not; but Dean Stanley praises everybody con- 
one of these would yield them a surplus sufficient to pay | nected with newspapers—managers, reporters, special correspon- 
the expenses of garrisoning Central Asia, which now press so dents, and leader-writers—with a heartiness which will make 
heavily upon the burdened Treasury of the Empire. The | professionals smile. ‘‘I never knew what office meant,” said an 


temptation to the masters of the Steppes to acquire some | Under-Secretary one day, “ till I saw that Colonel 





, in talking 


fertile and thickly populated region to the Southward is con- | to me, sat on the edge of his chair ;” and the Press men will think 
tinuous and nearly irresistible, and will always create in they never knew themselves till they saw how large they looked 
Anglo-Indian minds a dread of allowing Russia to approach | to Dean Stanley’s imagination. In his view they are not only a 
As to allowing her to ascend the Himalayan slopes, | priesthood, which they ought to be, but a priesthood with something 


too near. 
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of Apostolical succession or other mystical attribute about them. | yet the opinion of a corporation greater than they are; and 
The Reporters are told that their profession is one of the oldest therefore, they are bound by every feeling of loyalty and honour 
in the world, that some of them are numbered in the ‘“‘noble army not to betray or sully it by any frivolity or levity of their own. 








of martyrs,” that St. Augustine carried sixteen reporters about with 
him, that their art perished with the fall of Rome, to revive in 
modern civilisation, and that their efforts are “ laborious 
and self-denying,”— which is true of all other men who 


| They are inspired, also, by this still greater motive. They are 
, influenced not only by the feeling of what is behind them, but 
by the feeling of what is before them. They know they are 
addressing the whole English people, but likewise the whole of 


earn their living, and by no means specially true of the the English-speaking people throughout the world. They 
present race of Reporters, who sometimes do their work splendidly, know that the stone they throw into the water goes on 
and sometimes scamp it as badly as cheap builders or advertising | with ever-widening circles until it reaches the antipodes.” 
upholsterers. It is true, the Dean complains that speakers are, A journalist is, no doubt, conscious of his audience, as a 
sometimes misrepresented and have no redress, but that little , barrister is conscious of his jury, or an orator of upturned 
drop of lemon-juice only serves to bring out the lusciousness of | faces, and he may be conscious also that most people or many 
the honey. As for the Special Correspondents, they have taken to | people think as he does, but we confess we fail to see the in- 
interviewing, and “the hunger and eagerness with which they | spiration in either consciousness. ‘The unseen faces daunt more 
devour every traveller, prince, or emperor, who passes across than they inspire. ‘There would be more inspiration, we should 
their path, well entitles them to as much credit for their indomi- | think, in the consciousness that he stood alone, that he was ex- 
table courage and industry, as those who have adventured them- | pressing his own innermost thought, that he had to turn the 
selves on more difficult and arduous posts on the field of battle, | world from its loved opinions to others he deemed more 
or in the dangerous track of science.” ‘That is true enough of | sound. The function of funnel is useful, but hardly deserves 
some correspondents on some occasions, but it is not true of the | all this rhetoric, and we should have thought inspiration more 


men who lie in wait for Emperors and Princes, and not true as a 
general description of men who are much more like Athenians as 
they appeared to St. Paul than heroes of any sort, and who enjoy 
in a great number of cases exceptionally pleasant lives. A Secre- 
tary of Legation in a great capital or a subordinate Minister in 
attendance on a travelling Sovereign does his work, and does it 
well, and so does a settled-down correspondent or a writer selected 
to report on a Prince of Wales’s tour, but the one deserves credit for 
courage only as much as the other. Ie hasa very comfortable life, 
with a good deal of colour and variety in it, sees a good deal of men 
worth seeing, hears news pretty early, can do work through gossip 
—a great privilege to competent men who understand the pleasures 
of laziness—and is not, as the world goes, badly paid. Sir Douglas 
Forsyth has been recently once or twice in danger, and is in 
danger now, but that does not prove that diplomacy is either a 
dangerous or an industrious profession. It is, however, about 


the Leader-writers that Dean Stanley grows most enthusiastic, is 


most carried away by the glory of his subject, and rises most 


loftily out of the regions of sense into those of poetry, | 
using metaphors which would be strained if he were speaking of 


Napoleon planning Marengo, or of Von Moltke preparing for 


Sedan. ‘There are some chapters in the «oran called the | 


‘Terrific Suras,’ because it is said the prophet’s hair turned white 


in a single night while he was composing them. I think the | 


‘ Terrific Suras’ of our modern journals must be the leaders, 
composed at a moment’s notice in the dead of night, on some 
heart-stirring event with results which may shake the nations. 
What responsibility, what labour can be greater than that? I 
have been told by one who heard it from a master in the art, 


that he could only compare the effort of writing a leading article | 


to the tension and energy compressed into the attitude of a 
crouching tiger.” We have heard of the ‘young lions” of the 


likely to come to the loneliest cryer in the wilderness than to the 
most silvery of speaking-trumpets, though, no doubt, the conse- 
quent roar might not be so audible at the antipodes. That the 
presence of an audience can sometimes greatly excite an orator is, 
no doubt, the truth, but we should hardly have believed, except 
on the Dean’s testimony, that the suppression of individuality, 
the consciousness of expressing the feelings of corporations 
greater than themselves, would elevate writers’ souls, or raise 
ltheir minds above themselves to colossal proportions. Does he 
seriously mean to say that Mr. Sterling, writing to express the 
| opinion of the Corporation of the City of London, would be 
more inspired than if he were writing to express the opinion of 
| Mr. Sterling? The Times might say he was wiser, and more 
moderate, and more cautious, but even the 7imes would hardly 
plead that the duty of reflecting opinion day by day developes 
‘inspiration. We should have said the special drawback to the 
| power of a newspaper writer was the necessity, which an author 
need not feel, of being within range of to-morrow’s readers, of 
saying nothing which they will set down as unpractical, or doubt- 
ful, or viewy, of expressing themselves to themselves, instead of 
expressing the teacher to them. 

We do not sce the use of these hymns to the Press, any more 
than we see the use of the sneers which used to be levelled at all 
men who wrote for pay. The profession is a very useful profession, 
and a very honourable one; but there is nothing mystical about 
it, any more than about the Bar, or civil engineering, or a 
seat in Parliament. A professional publicist may be a man of 
genius, just as the Bar may produce a Follett, or civil engi- 
necring a Brunel, or Parliament a Pitt, but the profession is not 
full of geniuses at all. The average journalist is very like the 
average Member of Parliament, though usually, from his training, 


| quicker-witted, bases his views on much the same facts, ex- 





Daily Telegraph, but the Dean believes, apparently, in the tigers, pounds them in much the same way, and is exposed to every 
of the Times. He doubtless admires Blake, and he should have temptation but one in much the same degree. He has not to 
perfected his metaphor by quoting that lunatic seer’s ode to the | think of himself quite so much, because he is invisible to the 











TiRA 


beast whom the Dean thinks likest an English leader-maker :— 


“ Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forest of the night! 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the ardour of thine eyes ? 
On what wings dare he aspire— 
What the hand dare seize the fire ? 


And what shoulder, and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
> And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand form’d thy dread feet ? 


What the hammer, what the chain, 

In what furnace was thy brain ? 

Did God smile his work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee?” 
‘* Did He who made us Deans, make thee?” is obviously the idea 
of Dean Stanley, who proceeds to account for the grandeur which 
so much amazes him by attributing to publicists influences of which, 
we venture to say, they are generally unconscious, Leader-writers, 
particularly when they write at night—that is, ina great hurry, with 
too little time for reflection—are often ‘‘ carried beyond themselves 
into colossal proportions,” and are ‘“‘inspired with a power not 
their own.” ‘The writers of such articles know they are ex- 
pressing not their own caprices, but for the moment they are 


public, and he therefore is less hampered by the necessity or 
imagined necessity of being always consistent with himself, but 
| he is essentially much the same kind of man. He has a rather 
clearer knowledge of his subject than his readers, he can express 
| himself with a good deal more definiteness than they can, and he 
| has sometimes from much discussion a more accurate view of the 
consequences of events, but his only other advantage is that he is 
_an expert talking to amateurs. The effort involved in expressing 
‘thought is in either case nearly the same. There have been 
journalists to whom writing was a slow pain—that certainly was 
the case with Albany Fonblanque—as there have been orators 
‘in whom extempore speaking was most difficult—ey., Dr. 
Chalmers—but to most of them writing is a work from which 
they derive a little of the artist’s gratification. They would 
much rather write than not write, just as most singers would 
rather sing than not sing. That journalists break down rapidly 
is true, and arises from the hurry amid which their work is 
done; but that they, when in health, feel writing a burden is a 
Mr. Chillipish belief, with foundation only in individual cases. 
The quality of the work differs just as much as the char- 
acters of the workmen. As a rule, we should say admira- 
tion for it was generally misplaced; that it was, on the whole, 
inferior to the good writing found in books, It is much 
more interesting, but that is because the subject interests. There 


expressing, I do not say always the whole force of public opinion, | are, no doubt, occasional exceptions. The Times published in 
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the spring of 1875 half-a-dozen articles in defence of M. Thiers | tial to the health and growth of the plant, and therefore that it has 
and the Conservative Republic in France which were about as | been gradually elaborated by the process of natural selection through 
good as ‘‘ leaders” could be,—convincing arguments expressed in a | the benefit it has thus conferred. Indeed the cases are not few in 
sinewy style very rare in newspaper literature; but the Zimes’ which it is admitted to be, in the present state of our knowledge, 
‘*Jeaders ” generally are and must be ordinary specimens of English | impossible to ascribe particular organic modifications to the prin- 
writing, deriving most of their interest from their subject-matter, | ciple of natural selection. In his first treatise on the subject, Mr, 
or their accurate reflection of common-place English feeling. Of | Darwin himself, if we remember rightly, admitted very candidly 
leadership, in Dean Stanley’s sense, there is seldom a trace, though, that there were many cases in which natural selection could hardly 
no doubt, the effect of articles is very often leading. We do not | be supposed to account for the elaboration of a particular organic 
know a newspaper published in English in which the average writing | structure, for the very simple reason that, as in the case of the 
is noteworthy for brilliance, and a great quantity of it is of a very | quadruped’s tail which is of service in flapping away insects, it 
slipshod kind. Indeed, very good writing,—as good, for instance, | would not be useful at all till it had already attained a certain 
as the letters in which a correspondent of the 7imes who signed | completeness and magnitude, so that the initial stages of growth 
himself ‘An Englishman” attacked Louis Napoleon after the coup | could not be ascribed to the advantages it bestowed. And the 
d’état, letters, as far as we can judge, distinctly superior in style to | same may be said in relation to these flower-traps, even if they do 
those of Junius—would by degrees bore their readers to inanition. | contribute to the food of the plant. Till the trap was perfect 
People like curries now and then, but they know their own need | enough to catch an insect, it could be of no use in catching in- 
when they ask for daily bread, and a very simple, mannerless | sects, and a perfect trap could not be elaborated all at once. 
writer, who every day told them something, would very soon be | Indeed if Mr. Lawson Tait is right, it would seem that the in- 
the favourite of the public, Leader-writing is not a work which | sect-catching plants are not always insectivorous plants, and that 
one man can do as well as another; on the contrary, it is work | even the insectivorous plants often appropriate only a certain pro- 
which many very able men cannot do at all; but it is ordinary | portion, if any, of the products of the insects thus digested. 
work nevertheless, like preaching, or lecturing, or writing}! We do not know, indeed, why there should be any disposition 
despatches, and the attempt to elevate it into anything higher only | at all to believe that in the natural world the only ultimate cause 
misleads. Musicians are not semi-divine because Beethoven lived, | of faculty is the utility of that faculty. That usefulness is one cause, 
nor is sermon-making a mystical function because Felix trembled | and a most important cause, of the growth of useful characteristics 
before Paul. The tendency to bow down and worship the Press | Mr. Darwin has admirably shown. But is there the least a priori 
is but a specimen of the permanent tendency to bow down to| presumption that this may be the only cause? If we were 
power, and we do not like to see men like Dean Stanley, who are; to discover for certain that there are flower-traps which get 
free from it themselves, giving to it in others the sanction conveyed | no sort of advantage out of their insect-prey, would it be at all 
in the invention of rhetorical explanations. more surprising than the fact that there are so many human traps 
in the shape of longings and desires,—for instance, according to 
i cia most physiologists, the appetite for fermented liquors,—which 
FLOWER-TRAPS, bring no advantage, but almost pure mischief, to the 
S far as we can gather, the years which have followed Mr. | creatures whose natures contain these traps, and who take such 
Darwin’s announcement and verification of the great! pains to bait them skilfully? ‘here are flower-traps which are 
principle of *‘ natural selection ” as an efficient cause of changes | fatal enough to men, as well as the flower-traps which are so fatal 
of type in the various species of plants and animals, have tended | to insects, and traps of which it would not be difficult to show 
in the minds of the greatest living naturalists to prove that, | that the victims are never either digested or absorbed by the 
though a very powerful cause, it is not by any means the} living trap which catches them, Avarice,—the love of money for 
only cause which has been at work in effecting those | its own sake, and not for the sake of the advantages which it 
changes, and that it will not be possible ultimately to explain | brings,—is certainly such a trap, though not of the most flowery 
many of the curiosities of organic life by the service which those | kind, and one which closes on its prey without bringing anything 
organic modifications have even at any time rendered to the | but harm to the subject of the passion. Almost all the occupations 
species to which they belonged. An illustration of the tendency | which most absorb men and devour their hearts, the love of gambling, 
to diverge from Mr. Darwin, not, of course, in relation to the} the delight in mere intellectual dexterity,—such as is shown, for 
great influence which the principle he has discovered has had in | jnstance, in the passion for billiards or chess,—nay, the love of 
altering organic types, but as to the extent of the principle, is afforded | music itself, is more or less of this nature. We do not doubt that 
by a very interesting lecture of Mr. Lawson Tait’s, delivered at Bir- | many of them are harmless, and that some of them, like the love of 
mingham on Tuesday, on ‘ Insectivorous Plants,” that is, on those music, are ennobling, but few of them indeed are of a kind to give 
curious flower-traps to which so much attention has lately been any great advantage to their devotees in the ‘ conflict for existence’ 
drawn,—flowers in which insects are not only caughtand killed, but | with other men, while many of them area distinct deduction from the 
in some cases at least digested. Mr. Lawson Tait, however, holds that | efficiency of the races of men in whom they are most highly developed. 
there are species of plants which catch insects without digesting | Indeed, the effect of culture in developing a very high sort of devo- 
them, and that even when they digest the insects caught, this di- | tion to useless intellectual amusements in the higher races, is one of 
gestion is not followed by any such direct advantage to the plant as | the most remarkable proofs conceivable that all which grows up in 
we derive from nutrition, i.e., from the assimilation of our food. “It | this universe is by nomeans to be accounted for, either in the present 
must not be supposed,” he writes, “that every fly-trap is a fly- | or in ages long gone by, by the advantages it brought to human 
digester, still less must it be taken for granted, as it has been too | beings in the conflict for existence. The love of play in children 
readily in the case of the sarracenia, that fly-digestion must neces- | is, of course, explained now-a-days by the necessity for rest 
sarily mean absorption of the products. In fact, direct absorption of | from useful occupations ; but why, on the hypothesis that utility 
the products by the leaves is so hypothetical, that I am inclined to | has been the great efficient cause of all organic changes, was there 
disregard [? disbelieve] it altogether. I know Mr. Darwin is in- | not some race in which all the rest which is usually gained by play 
clined to acceptit, but I do not know his grounds.” And he added | was found in varieties of useful work,-—so that every moment of a 
at the end of the lecture, ‘* What becomes of the products of | child’s life should be utilised and economised for the purpose of 
digestion is a problem still unsolyed, and on this point Mr. | fitting it for the conflict of life? The only possible answer, as it 
Darwin and I differ. Mr, Darwin is of opinion that the leaves | seems to us, is that the nature of man is so made as to crave the 
absorb the products of digestion. I thought so at first, pursuit of other ends besides utility; but this is really admitting 
but I have failed to find any evidence of absorption that other ends besides utility have always existed and always 
by the surface of the leaves. On the other hand, my experi- | will exist in the ground-plan, as it were, of the universe. For you 
ments tend to show that the products of digestion run down | cannot reply that a creature which lives for a variety of ends is 
the leaf-stalk to the roots, and are there absorbed as manure is.” | necessarily more prosperous than one which lives only for the 
Of course, if that be so, the roots may assimilate a portion of the | sake of life, without conceding the very point,—namely, that 
fluid in which the insect has been digested, though much of it before you can calculate what is useful to any being, you must 
may be wasted in the soil, but even if the manuring of the roots have already before you a constitution in which there are a variety 
by these digested insects is useful to the growth of the plant, | of wants and functions independent of utility, so that utility must 
it can hardly be of the same importance to it as it would be be reckoned in reference to the satisfaction of those wants and the 
if the whole products of digestion were, as Mr. Darwin supposed, | development of those functions, and could not be reckoned at all 
absorbed by the leaves. And in the cases mentioned by Mr. | witbout them. 
Lawson Tait, in which the flower-traps catch the insects without | As far as can be seen, it is as true of the natural world as it 
digesting them at all, it is still less likely that the trap is essen-! is of the human world, that the growth of a great deal in it 
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can be referred to the use which it served. But the growth of 
a great deal else must be referred to ultimate diversities of end 
in the constitution of the universe, which cannot be shown, 
or even reasonably conjectured, to have been useful to the 
natures in which those diversities existed. We suspect that 
the more time naturalists give to the causes which have been 
at work in nature, the more they will see that the principle of 
natural selection, powerful as it is, is a limited one. Indeed, will 
it not be found that a good many of the varieties of the lower 
orders of species are mere anticipations of and preparations for 
the varieties of the higher orders of species which are to be 
developed out of them? And as there can be no question that 
amongst men the principle of competition or conflict, though a 
very active one, is by no means the only one at work, we are not 
surprised to find traces in the lower orders of creation of other 
principles which seem simply unintelligible where they are, but 
which, when they reappear in a new form as elements in a being 
of so composite and yet so clearly moral a nature as man, have 
their meaning and value, if only as affording opportunities for 
discipline and occasions for self-control. 





TWO EMINENT ASTRONOMERS. 

HE general impression conveyed by the remarks which close 
the recently issued Report of the Astronomer-Royal to the 
Greenwich Board of Visitors is that they are intended to be 
valedictory. Some time may still elapse before the onerous and 
important duties of the office are resigned into other hands, but 
tt is generally understood that for some years past the office has 
only been retained that certain works might be completed under 
the management which originated them. In the report just issued, 
indeed, we find passages which will bear no other interpretation 
than that which, as we have said, has been generally placed on 
them. Thus after describing the work carried on during the 
forty years which have elapsed since he succeeded Mr. Pond as 
Astronomer-Royal, Sir G. Airy proceeds as follows, ‘“ Turning 
now from the past to the future, I sce little in which I could sug- 
gest any change.” ‘This remark manifestly relates to the work of 
& successor, seeing that an Astronomer-Royal does not suggest 
changes, but carries out any changes which may appear necessary. 
It is, indeed, known that the question of a successor has been 
already considered by Sir G. Airy, who, according to ancient 
custom, has a voice in the matter, though we need hardly say that 
the appointment itself resides with persons higher in authority 
It is with reference to this question that we propose now to make 
a few remarks. It seems to us that the matter is one of national, 
not merely of official interest, and it so chances that there is a 
somewhat wide difference of standing between the persons from 

among whom the choice will eventually have to be made. 

It should be premised that the field of selection is far narrower 
than many imagine. The office of Astronomer-Royal requires a 
certain training which is perfectly distinct from the mere study 
of astronomy, or from such study combined with ordinary ob- 
servational work. A man may be a perfect master of mathe- 
matical and theoretical astronomy, acquainted fully with all the 
principles of practical astronomy, as well as with the construction 
and use of astronomical instruments, and thoroughly versed in 
all the lore of physical astronomy ; he may himsclf have carried 
out long series of observations and researches ; and he may even 
have done more to advance astronomy as a science than all the 
Astronomers-Royal since Greenwich Observatory was built: yet 
he may want the special training necessary te make a useful 
Astronomer-Royal. The two Hlerschels were such men. No 
one can doubt that from 178) to 1822, the elder Herschel was the 
greatest astronomer not in England only, but in Europe; or 
that Sir John Herschel held a similar position from 1835 till his 
death in 1871. Nor need it be said that Newton during Flaimn- 
steed s tenure of the office of Astronomer-Royal, and during the 
first years of Halley’s tenure, stood far in advance of either. Yet 
it is probable that neither Newton nor the elder Herschel would 
have discharged the duties of an Astronomer-Royal so well as 
those who actually held the office in their time. Certainly Sir 
G. Airy’s contemporary would not. No doubt either of the 
Herschels would have thought the oflice somewhat beneath his 
acceptance in point of dignity, while in a pecuniary sense there 
can be no question that it would have been a sacrifice for 
either of these great astronomers to have accepted it. But 
also, neither possessed the requisite training,—in other words, 
neither had served his apprenticeship (so to speak) in a 
Government Observatory. An Astronomer-Royal is made, 


not born. Many years of constant observatory work, long 


| study to obtain perfect familiarity with numberless technical 
details, and constant practice in the reduction of observations, 
are necessary parts of the training of an Observatory chief,—nct, 
| indeed, that he will have to make practical use of such experience, 
but that he must know the precise nature of the work which has 
|to be carried out under bis supervision. When we remember 
| that among those who enter upon this course of training only a 
small proportion possess the higher knowledge which an observa- 
tory chief must also possess, or the mathematical insight which 
is necessary to give real value to the operations of an observatory, 
it will be perceived that there is not a wide ficld from which to 
select an Astronomer-Royal. 
| But when we examine the list of those English astronomers 
| who are experienced in the work of official Observatorics, we find 
one astronomer whose name, by common consent of British and 
foreign science, stands pre-eminent above all others, not even 
excepting the deservedly honoured name of the Astronomer-Royal 
himself. ‘Thirty years ago the scientific world was moved by the 
announcement that a foreign astronomer, already eminent for 
many mathematical researches, was engaged in the apparently 
hopeless task of endeavouring to direct the telescopes of 
astronomers towards the place of a planet as yet unknown, a 
planet whose existence was only suspected because another planet 
known for less than sixty years had not followed the precise track 
indicated for it by analysis. We speak of this task as appare’ cly 
hopeless, for so, indeed, it had appeared to no less an authority 
than the Astronomer-Royal, then in the prime of his powers. 
Already, though the fact was not then known to the outside 
world, he had received from a young Englishman—a mere lad 
scarcely out of his teens—a communication conveying the result 
of a masterly analysis of the self-same problem to which the 
French astronomer had devoted his maturer powers. What this 
result was is well known. The young astronomer pointed to the 
self-same region of the star-depths to which a year later the 
Frenchman directed the telescopes of observers. He indicated a 
space in the heavens, which a diligent telescopist could have 
searched through effectually in a few hours, as that wherein the 
unknown planet lay. Within that space the planet really lay, 
though the search was not then undertaken. Only when the 
news arrived that the French astronomer had obtained a similar 
result was the planet looked for, and even then so leisurely, that 
though twice mapped down (each time in a different place), the 
planet was not recognised as such until news came that certain 
German astronomers, within two hours of recciving a message about 
the planet from Paris, had secured it in their telescopic toils. 
We do not mention these details with any thought of recalling 
a discussion long since forgotten. It can serve no useful purpose 
to indicate the nature and extent of the injury then occasioned 
to our distinguished countryman by official delays. ‘The mis- 
chief, once done, was irreparable. Let the matter be explained 
as it may, and the just claims of the astronomer who first pointed 
to the place of the unknown planet be presented ever so distinetly, 
the judgment of the majority even in England is guided by the 
one circumstance which ordinary minds can wnderstand,—the 
French astronomer said to the German telescopists, ‘‘ search such 
and such a spot,” and there at once the planct was found. But 
our countryman’s achievement and other achievements since 
effected by him in physical astronomy have marked him as one 
whom discerning Englishmen should delight to honour. From 
that day he has been looked upon by all as the natural successor 
of Sir G. Airy in the highest post which Government has to offer 
to the astronomer. The only question has been whether the 
office would be worth his acceptance. But since, before long, he 
entered on the special astronomical course of training mentioned 
above as necessary for observatory chiefs, it was generally sup- 
posed that this question had been in effect answered in the affirma- 
tive. Whether this inference was just or not, we have no means 
of forming an opinion. For aught we know, the great astronomer 
would be altogether unwilling to succeed the Astronomer-Royal at 
Greenwich, and certainly the remuncration can scarcely be one- 
quarter of what a man of his name and power could obtain with 
a tithe of the labour which that office involves. But assuming 
that there is no objection on his part, it will be a matter of 
regret and surprise to Englishmen if the office should be as- 
signed to any other person. Unfortunately, it is rumoured 
that those in authority would prefer to confer the office on 
some one less eminent. Indeed, an astronomer is named who, 
though distinguished by great zeal, ability, and industry, and pos- 
sessed of exceptional experience in observatory work, is known to 
the world outside Greenwich for only one series of researches,— 
the result even of that series being more than questioned by foreign 
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astronomers. We would not, however, say one word against this | But none of these matters can be regarded as specially apper- 


gentleman, whom we believe to be worthy of all esteem. He 


would, we are sure, be the first to admit the unrivalled claims of 


the astronomer who is recognised not in England alone, but on 
the Continent and in America, as the greatest living English 
master of the mathematics of astronomy. Apart from the im- 


portant, we may even say the national considerations which make 
it desirable that this great astronomer should be Sir G. Airy’s | 
successor (if willing), we believe it would be most unfortunate for 
the present Astronomer-Royal if any other were appointed, unless 
it were clearly understood that at least his own choice had pointed 


rightly. Any opposition by him would be regarded throughout 


the length and breadth of England as illustrating the bitter 


saying,— 
* Forgiveness to the injur’d does belong, 
But he ne’er pardons who has done the wrong,” 


—a wrong done unwittingly in this instance, but not the less real, 
nay, perhaps the greatest scientific wrong that it has ever been 
one man’s misfortune to inflict upon another. 





ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

FTER withdrawing for many years from the work of Arctic 
research, in which she formerly led the way, England has 

once again undertaken to explore the unknown regions which lie 
beyond the line marked in maps as ‘the limit of Arctic explora- 
tion.” There is an audacity peculiarly British in the way in 
which the work has been dealt with. While Germany, Austria, 
Sweden, and the United States have sent out expedition after 
expedition, with the avowed object of carrying the flag of their 
respective countries within the latitude-circle reached by Parry in 
1827, England has looked on as if in the calm consciousness that 
where her flag was stayed, no other nation need hope to pass. If 
for a time there was anxiety on this score, it was only when our 
American cousins pushed onwards nearer and nearer to the 
magic circle, seeing land lying nearer to the Pole than even Parry 
reached, But that danger to our pride passed, and still in Arctic 
as in Antarctic seas the flag of England was foremost. Now, 
when other nations seem for a while to have given up hope, 
England enters on the task, and every one, from the Captain who 
leads her Arctic Expedition, to the humblest and least nautical 


of Britons, assumes that either the North Pole will be reached, | 


or that at least an approach will be made which will leave Eng- 
land safely in advance of other nations for a half-century to come. 

Of course, the real importance of the expedition which has just 
set forth, does not consist in the prospect that the North Pole 
will be reached. Yet argue against the feeling as we may, there 
remains always in the human breast the longing to go where no 
human foot has ever trod, to attain what others have agreed to 
regard as unattainable. There are, however, very excellent 
reasons, apart from this feeling, for looking with interest on the 
attempt now to be made to effect discoveries within the Polar 
domain. ‘There,’ as Maury well said, ‘‘icebergs are framed and 
glaciers launched; there the tides have their cradle” (or their 
grave), ‘‘the whales their nursery; there the winds complete 
their circuits, and the currents of the sea their round in the won- 
derful system of oceanic circulation ; there the aurora is lighted up 
and the trembling needle brought to rest ; and there, in the mazes 
of that mystic circle, terrestrial forces of occult power and of 
vast influence upon the well-being of man are continually at 
work. Within the Arctic circle is the pole of the winds and the 
poles of cold; the pole of the earth and of the magnet. It isa 
circle of mysteries, and the desire to enter it, to explore its un- 
trodden wastes and secret chambers, and to study its physical 
aspects, has grown into a longing.. Noble daring has made Arctic 


taining to the Arctic regions, whereas the study of terrestrial 
magnetism, of its very nature, draws our thoughts towards the 
two circles, Arctic and Antarctic, within which lie the magnetic 
| poles of the earth. We can imagine few more interesting sub- 
| jects of inquiry than the laws of terrestrial magnetism within the 
region to which the needle points, or than the observation of 
auroral displays around the spot which is the pole of all the 
| magnetic meridians. 

There is one particular phenomenon of terrestrial magnetism, 
| however, which even more closely interests the student of science. 
| Strangely enough, it has been entirely overlooked in more than 
| one account of the objects of the Arctic Expedition. The ac- 
| count, for instance, given in the Times for May 26 speaks of the 
| exact position of the Northern magnetic pole as determined by 
| John Ross in the expedition of 1831-33, and deals thereafter 
| with the pole so determined as though our explorers would still 
| have that spot for their true magnetic pole. ‘The writer of the 
Times’ article, indeed, dwells on the fact, known to every one, that 
the magnetic pole is not the geographical pole, as though it were 
some recondite and little known circumstance, omitting all men- 
tion of the much more interesting circumstance that the magnetic 
pole is not a fixed point at all, but is travelling from east to west 
round the geographical pole, according to laws yet to be deter- 
mined, but probably in a period of about 650 years. Our ex- 
plorers will certainly not find the North magnetic Pole where 
Ross placed it more than forty years ago, that is, in north lati- 
tude 70° and west longitude 97°, but ore than 20° farther west. 

And this leads us to call attention to the interest which would 
attach to an Antarctic expedition following quickly upon the pre- 
sent Arctic voyage. We know far less of Antarctic than of Arc- 
tic magnetic conditions, though the former are fully as important 
as the latter to the science of terrestrial magnetism. Sir J. C. Ross 
failed to reach the Antarctic magnetic pole, though he approached 
near enough to it to show that it lay in 1845-47 far inland on 
Victoria Land. It probably lies now very much farther west, for 
the position Ross assigned to it was east of its proper position, 
even at that day, a peculiarity due no doubt to abnormal local 
influences. It would be a matter of extreme interest to ascertain 
whether the Southern magnetic pole has, so to speak, broken free 
from these influences, and assumed a position more nearly anti- 
podal to the Northern magnetic pole. The study of the Aurora 
Australis is also fully as interesting as that of the Aurora Borealis. 

It would be in accordance with previous practice to make use 
of the experience acquired in Arctic voyages as a preparation for 
the more difficult task of Antarctic exploration. ‘The celebrated 
voyages by Sir J. C. Ross in 1845-47 followed close upon the long 
series of successes which England had achieved in Arctic regions. 
And though it may appear strange to speak at this time of Antare- 
tic exploration, as a sequel to Arctic voyages as yet not even com- 
menced (if we call the passage of the Arctic circle the beginning 
of an Arctic journey), yet the idea is one which cannot be too 
soon entertained, if the fullest advantage is to be taken of the 
experience which officers and men will doubtless acquire during 
the expedition of the ‘ Discovery’ and ‘ Alert.’ 

One circumstance may be mentioned which is not unlikely to 
attract attention to Antarctic exploration before many years are 
passed, It was an old scheme of official astronomers to provide 
for an Antarctic expedition in view of the Transit of December 6, 
1882. ‘The idea was abandoned, partly because the particular 
method which they had hoped to apply was found to be inap- 
plicable, partly perhaps because the cost and trouble of such an 
| expedition promised to be greater than the mere transit observa- 
But so far as feasibility was concerned, the 





| tions would justify. 





ice and snow-clad seas classic ground. It is no feverish excite- | Admiralty authorities were unanimous in favour of the scheme, 
ment nor vain ambition that leads man there. It is a higher while they promised (at least they did not contradict Captain 
feeling, a holier motive,—a desire to look into the works of crea- | Toynbee when he promised) far better weather-chances at cer- 
tion, to comprehend the economy of our planet, and to grow | tain Antarctic stations to which they pointed than could be 
wiser and better by the knowledge.” | hoped for at islands in the sub-Antarctic seas. Now it happens, 

Of all the subjects of physical interest which the Arctic explorers | strangely enough, that while the recent transit observations throw 
hope to investigate successfully, the laws of terrestrial magnetism, | doubt on the only method which had seemed available for observ- 
with the associated phenomena of the aurora, are perhaps the | ing the transit of 1882, they point to great advantage to be 
most important. It is not easy to perceive how meteorological | derived from photographic work undertaken at stations where the 
results of special value can be obtained within the Arctic circle. | middle of the transit can be favourably seen ; and the Antarctic 
Nor can we attach much importance to the investigation of the | stations about which the Admiralty authorities had spoken 
solar spectrum studied through an atmosphere comparatively free ‘so favourably are the very best for applying this particular 
from the vapour of water, for nearly all that can be learned | method. After what happened in 1873, it might be unpleasant 
directly in this way may be inferred indirectly from observations | to Admiralty authorities to advocate any scheme for an Ant- 


already made. The study of the tides in Polar seas will be in- | arctic expedition solely to observe the transit of 1882, But 


teresting ; and of course, botanical and zoological researches in | an Antarctic expedition, including such observation as a part 
Arctic regions can hardly fail to be rewarded by valuable results. |! only of its scheme, might be advocated without discomforting 
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official susceptibilities. It may be gently hinted that some such 
arrangement would go far to remove an impression which (justly 
or unjustly, but in a very real manner) has got abroad. It 
was said on July 24, 1873, by Admiral Richards, in the Times, 
that all the islands in the Southern seas except those which England 
was to occupy for observing the late transit were mostly ‘actual 
myths, while on those which do exist it is certain that there is no 
anchorage for a ship, and that even landing would be generally 
impossible.” Yet it so happened that, by some means or other, 
the French occupied two of these very islands, St. Paul’s and 
Campbell Island; the Germans another, Auckland Island ; and 
the Americans yet another; while at two out of these four stations 
the whole transit was most favourably seen, the French obtaining 
more than 400 photographs at one of their stations. Now it is so 
unusual, and to the well-constituted Briton so painful, to find 
foreigners achieving nautical feats which British officers have 
pronounced impracticable, that we must take the unpleasant taste 
from these facts by the only course left us,—viz., by achieving 
what foreigners may probably consider beyond their: power. 
Apart from this, an Antarctic expedition is calculated to be fully as 
interesting to men of science as an Arctic expedition, while ex- 
peditions of both kinds, occurring within a period of moderate 
duration, would be infinitely more interesting than a single expe- 
dition of either kind. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EpITor oF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—There is one point with regard to Mr. J. G. MacCarthy’s 
Bill to enable the State to buy up and reclaim waste lands in 
Ireland which is usually overlooked by those who have not 
practical experience in the ‘reclamation of waste land, but which 
is yet of the utmost consequence. ‘The point is, what is the value 
of the land when the reclamation is done, relatively to its cost ? 
By the reclamation being done, I mean when the land has been 
made ready for cultivation and manuring. But the extra manures, 
as lime and others, needful, in consequence of the land having 
before been waste, and the often bad crops for some years, arising 
from the same cause, also require to be taken into account. 

For thirty-five years I have been occupied in reclaiming waste 
and half-waste land in Ireland, laying out many hundred pounds 
yearly on it. I have thus drained all the wet land on a property 
of near 4,000 acres, and have reclaimed nearly all the waste ex- 
cept one bog, on which turf is still cut. I have reclaimed dry 
waste that only needed to be torn up with a large four-horse 
plough, costing perhaps 20s. per acre ; and much more wet waste, 
that cost up to £20 per acre. Some has paid for the expenditure 
in two or three crops, and caused land that was valued when wet 
at 1s. per acre to be eagerly hired at £2, and to be well worth it. 
Much land does not pay two per cent. on the cost of reclamation, 
and I have had every sort of intermediate profit between these 
extremes. I have reclaimed for tenants, charging them five per 
cent. on the outlay; and much more of the land I have taken into 
my own hands, and treated it after reclamation in the best way. 
I have had some advantages. I knew something of such work 
myself, and have gradually got much experience. 

Farming largely, 1 had a capital Scotch bailiff to superintend 
the reclamation, at no extra cost, and many trained labourers in 
constant work. A few extra horses kept on the farm helped 
farm work at busy times, and at slack times enabled the whole 
force of farm horses to be used economically on the reclamations. 
I have constantly attended to the work myself, with a strict eye 
to its business results, 

In waste land there is just as great difference in the quality of 
the soil as there is in ordinary farm land. As a minute's thought 
would show was likely, most of the waste capable of being made 











good land at a profit. Much waste in Ireland is cut-out bog. 
The subsoil is the poorest white clay, forming the saucers which 
retained the water, and enabled the peat to grow. In my district 
most of this clay subsoil has a stratum of stones in it near the 
surface, in places water-worn, in others angular, often jammed 
together with great tightness in great quantity, so that there is 
no choice but to dig over the whole surface with crowbars, in 
which many hundreds of loads of stones per acre are often raised. 
This is what is known to geologists as the northern drift. There 
are no doubt parts where there is surface-soil enough over the 
stones, and the stones help for drains and fences. But usually 
there is a great superfluity, and the cost of clearing stones off the 
surface is considerable. 

I could never drain land, in the cheapest times for labour, before 
and after the famine, for less than £5 to £6 per acre. Now, in 
consequence of better wages and less inclination to take task-work, 
it costs £7 to £8 per acre, and sometimes £9 to £10. Digging 
out’ the stones never costs less than £8 per acre, and often 
double. Levelling the surface in other parts is often expensive, 
sometimes very, where carting is necessary or the bog is soft ; but 
the cost varies. So fencing will cost £1 to £3 per acre, and in 
more than one case a cost of £5 per acre has had to be incurred 
in cutting an out-fall from the bog, where the extent of land de- 
pending on the out-fall has not been large, or the outfall has been 
long. I have never made up my accounts on the principle of 
the average cost per acre, and I could not now sufficiently identify 
quantities to enable me to do so. But I believe £15 per acre 
would not cover the average cost of all the land I have reclaimed. 

The present Irish tenants are quite incapable of treating land 
that has been reclaimed as it requires to be treated, except in 
small quantities of a very few acres. ‘They have not the strong, 
well-fed horses that can alone plough rough land, nor the know- 
ledge necessary for dealing with such land, Half-a-dozen acreg 
of rough land upsets their ideas and system of cropping. Very 
few ever get through it. None do so, except so gradually as to 
make the payment of interest on the cost of reclamation a serious 
loss to them for years. I have more than one case of tenants 
paying the interest on the cost of reclamation, and letting the 
land lie afterwards as useless as ever. For many years, whenever 
the reclamation was of more than a patch of a few acres, I have 
had for the sake of the tenant to take the land into my own 
hands and keep it for good treatment. I have even ploughed it 
for them in vain ; the work is beyond them. , 

Of course, it will be said, my experience is only of one district, 
which is quite true. But as far as my knowledge of Ireland 
goes, my district is more favourable than most parts, and it is 
only here and there in the fine lands in a few favoured parts that 
better results can be found, 

I think the off-hand way in which some talk about reclaiming 
waste land, as if it was a thing as easy as eating bread and cheese, 
arises merely from ignorance. They are talking of that about 
which they know nothing practically. Neither landlords nor 
tenants in Ireland are usually thought to be deficient in love of 
gain. If the gain from reclamation was so easy and so great, 
many on the spot would be keen to make it. 

With skill and capital it can be done at a very moderate profit 
only. The landowner has the best security for his outlay, his 
own land. To him the risk is only that of making a small profit 
instead of a large one, provided only the work is well done, and 
he puts his land in a progressive state, that is sure to make it of 
greater value to his family in long-after years. It is, therefore, 
well worth his while to do it. 

The cost of reclamation is now 50 per cent. higher than it was 
when the bulk of my work was done. No doubt the price of 
produce, especially grass produce, has risen as much or more, 
But the habits, and knowledge, and skill of Irish tenants have 
improved very little, and without knowledge, and skill, and 
capital no one can make newly reclaimed land, at present cost, 


good land has been long since reclaimed somehow. ‘The propor- | pay the interest on that cost. Those who are doing it at this 
tion of inferior waste land, therefore, greatly predominates, and moment are nearly all landowners. 

much is very poor. So, too, the cost of reclaiming waste differs | | Whenever the State is able to conduct with profit ordinary com- 
greatly. There is a little, but not much, that can be reclaimed mercial or manufacturing business in competition with the self- 
cheaply, and which, therefore, is sure to pay. Far the larger interest of private men, it may succed in reclaiming waste land in 
proportion of waste requires large outlay in reclamation, and | Ireland under such a Bill as this, and selling or letting it afterwards, 
without real skill and knowledge of the business cannot be | without loss. Until that day arrives, whether the Bill passes or 
made to pay a moderate interest on the cost. Deep peat can | not, it will never work. The proposal to build dwellings and 
very seldom be reclaimed to a profit. It can only be done | farm offices besides on the reclaimed lands shows the entire 
with a profit where exceptional advantages exist for covering the | absence of practical knowledge on the subject in the authors of 
surface with clay or gravel every few years. It is just like a West | the Bill. 

Norfolk sand, without the advantage of the clay subsoil, which | If any one will go through in detail a farm in England or 
has made it possible for farmers there to turn rabbit-warrens into | Ireland, in fairly good condition, and reckon what must have 
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been the cost to some one of all the buildings, fences, gates, | latest announcements of scientific enterprise, and when it has takew 
drains, roads, and any other improvements upon it, he will | place and the results are before us, Captain Lawson will either have 
be surprised to find how large a part they form of the value of the | had his laugh out, or he will enjoy the satisfaction of uttering that. 
fee-simple of the farm. If the farm had been waste, to begin with, sentence in which is supposed to lurk the very essence of aggra- 
and all these improvements had te be done by capital at once, it | vation,—‘‘ I told you so.” 


would be a clear case of damnosa hereditas. 

When will it be understood that the management of Jand, 
whether by the owner or occupier, is a business, and nothing else, 
subject to all the conditions of any other business, and some risks 
(-.4.. those of season), peculiar to itself ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Atheneum, June 14. W. Bence JONEs. 





THE INTELLIGENCE OF BEES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Str,—I have just read your extremely interesting paper on the 
power of Bees to communicate with each other. I do not know if 
the following story—the truth of which I vouch for—is of any 
value as an illustration. 

Some years ago, a boy playing with a jackdaw in a large garden 
where bees were kept came near the hives, and the bird hopped 
on to the little platform in front of one of these houses. It was 
about sunset, and the bees had nearly all returned from their 
day’s outing among the heather; the few late arrivals, as soon as 
they alighted at their own door, were rapidly despatched by Jack’s 
sharp beak. ‘This lasted for a minute or two, when some bees 
were observed issuing from the door of the hive, and the bird 
assailed them at once, and killed them as fast as they crawled out. 
‘Then there was a pause, no bee going out or coming in, as far as 
the boy could see, but he heard a humming sound inside the hive, 
and immediately there came out of the low doorway a strong band 
of bees, so close to each other that poor Jack, work as hard as he 
could, had no chance with them. He was attacked in the rear, and 
took to flight; but rapidly as he flew, the bees were faster, and a 
cloud, spread out like a sheet, pursued him for nearly a mile, 
when they overtook him in the air, and the boy saw his favourite 
pet fall fluttering to the ground, where he picked him up, his 
eyes closed, and head swollen to twice its natural size. 

In this case, the bees knew how to communicate ‘ intelligence,” 
and how to act.—I am, Sir, &c., Davip DovwGtas, 

41 Castle Street, Edinburgh, June 14. 


BOOKS. 
as 
NEW GUINEA.* 
We experience a great difficulty in commenting upon this remark- 
able book, which we have read with much pleasure and interest. 
That difficulty is not easy of definition, or rather of assign- 
ment to its real source, which may be in our own obtuse- 
ness ; but the fact is, we cannot make up our minds whether the 
author of Wanderings in the Interior of New Guinea is in earnest 
or not,—whether his work is a record of one of the most memor- 
able feats of travel ever performed, in the course of which re- 
markable discoveries have been made; or a brilliant narrative after 
the fashion of Daniel Defoe, in which imagination riots wildly in- 
deed, but clothes itself with the demurest realism of form. ‘The 
closeness of detail, combined with a certain vagueness and large- 
ness about localities, the matter-of-fact reporting of the most extra- 
ordinary sights and occurrences, and especially the adaptation 
of the ‘natives” who figure in the narrative to their parts 
in what would be the cleverly-contrived combinations of 
the story, if they be not genuine adventures, incline us 
towards the latter hypothesis. Suppose Captain Lawson 
should only be another Robinson Crusoe, with the differ- 
ence of having gone deliberately to the unknown land, and 
imported his man Friday, whose name is Toolo ; and suppose he 
should be enjoying a triumphant laugh at the world, as Daniel 
Defoe no doubt did in his time, and certainly would have done in 
the earlier days of the present writer, who experienced a bitter dis- 
illusion on learning that the History of the Plague was a work of 
fiction. Can it be that, like the late Mr. Robson, we have 
“ Let into our parlour, neat and tidy, 
A traveller who isn’t bond side?” 

or is this book a genuine record of travel? Even should the author 
decline to solve the problem, contenting himself in the one case 
with laughing at us, or in the other, with silent waiting for the 
confirmation which time must bring, we shall not have to wait 


very long. An expedition to explore New Guinea is among the 





* Wanderings in the Interior of New Guinea. By CaptainJ, A. Lawson. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 


| He tells us wonderful things, in a curious, dry, unemphatic way, 
| with little bits of emotion and piety thrown in here and there 
| unaffectedly, which, if they be art, conceal its artfulness ; 
but he fails in impressing us with deep sympathy for his 
| sufferings and those of his men; and a very big tiger story 
| indeed—his tigers are bigger than the Bengal brutes—does not 
| frighten us at all, though it comprises every element of the 
terrible. A Homeric combat with natives, in which Captain 
| Lawson seizes an axe, brings the back part of it down upon a 
| miscreant’s head with such force that he scatters his skull and 
' brains in every direction, then draws his revolver, shoots three 
fellows down in as many seconds, and sends the others (eighty or 
a hundred) “flying like a flock of sheep,” is a trifling incident. 
of his wanderings in New Guinea. He has discovered the 
largest mountain and the smallest parrot in the world;. 
he has been forced to descend from an elevation of 
only 25,314 feet by incipient suffocation; he has pitted 
two scorpions against each other, and both have succumbed 
in the duel, like the Kilkenny cats. He has ‘ collected’ a black- 
beetle five inches and a half long, by three broad, with horns 
two inches long ; and butterflies so gorgeous, that Mr. Wallace’s 
beauties are pale and ineffectual in comparison ; he has discovered 
a lake like an inland sea, out of which he has taken fish of 
uncanny appearance, twelve feet in length ; he has been disturbed 
in his much-needed slumber by pimply-backed frogs, which, 
‘‘when on shore and perched up ready for a leap, looked like 
great boulder-stones, many of them exceeding in size a large 
puppy ;” he has seen a party of apes resolve upon the discomfiture 
of a crocodile, and one of them carry the resolution into effect by 
suddenly and effectively poking out the saurian’s watchful eye 
with a sharp stick; and he has found a Papuan native to be 
‘‘always strictly truthful.” He has discovered a volcano 
3,117 feet high, forming part of a range whose highest point 
is 1,597 feet above the level of the lake (which he has named 
Lake Alexandrina, in honour of the Queen), and 16,745 feet 
above the sea, but apologises for being impressed by the spectacle 
which it presented, which was enhanced by ‘‘a great deal of 
thunder, and extremely vivid lightning,” and by the trifling addi- 
tion of ‘‘ six or seven meteors shooting through the southern por- 
tion of the heavens ”:— 

“The glowing summit, with its dull red light, had a strange effect 

upon me,” says the author, “ filling my soul with an awe that almost 
amounted to dread. No doubt the weak state of my body had much 
to do with this feeling, but I am always greatly impressed at the sight 
of any remarkable phenomenon. It may be thought that it is absurd 
on my part to record such a trifle as this, but it should also be re- 
membered that I was in the midst of a wild, uninhabited land, with five 
followers only ; and under such circumstances, a marvellous sight is apt. 
to have a singular effect upon the mind.” 
It is difficult to read such a passage as that, and not to suspect 
that Captain Lawson is poking his fun at us; or to follow the 
explorers through their wonderful journeys, and find them always 
well provided with necessaries, though they are all but smothered. 
in swamps, constantly swimming rivers, and plunging through 
jungle ; of course have no baggage-animal of any description, and 
are seemingly not put to inconvenience by the distribution of the 
respective loads of Toolo and Dunang, when those intelligent 
foreigners fall victims to the hazards of the situation,—without a 
similar suspicion. Great fissures between mountains, thickly 
populated with resplendently-coloured serpents, one of them, at 
least, being seven or eight feet long and thicker than a man’s leg ; 
a snake forty feet long, gracefully festooned on a branch; trees 
which reduce the majestic forest lords of Mariposa and Calaveras 
County to insignificance, are convincing, in comparison with the 
opportune coil of rope which turns up when it is wanted to tie 
the exploring party together, Alpine fashion, and the lively leeches 
to be had close by the “camp” when they were required 
for application to Captain Lawson’s ribs, after he had been tossed 
‘“‘at least thirty feet” by a buffalo, a beast we should hardly have 
expected to hear of in New Guinea. We are glad to hear of him, 
however,—he is of the Indian species, of course,—and to think 
that it will be some time before tourists’ hunting-parties can be 
organised to persecute him there. 

From Houtree, the native village at which the ‘‘ merchant cap- 
tain,” who brought Captain Lawson from Sydney to New Guinea, 
deposited him, to the point at which he discovered the splendid 





chain of mountains which he has named the Papuan Ghauts, the 
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narrative reads very like an African-travel record, with the park- 
like country and the salt-marshes, the deer, the crocodiles, and the 
vultures. But wonders begin with the Papuan Ghauts ; ata height 
of 4,000 feet grow multitudes of flowers of indescribable beauty, 
nor are they altogether wanting at 11,000. Daisies as big as sun- 
flowers are *‘ very common,” and a bulbous plant abounds whose 
flower is described as follows :— 

“Tt was the shape of a narcissus, nine inches in diameter, and of a 
lily-white colour, spotted with deep crimson. It gave forth a delightful 
odour, which was so powerful, that one’s hands would retain the per- 
fume of it for hours after the plant had been handled. The leaves 
were six or seven feet in length and one in breadth, and so tough that 
I found it impossible to break one of them in two. The bulb was as 
large as a man’s head; the height of the plant nine or ten feet, the 
flower standing several feet above the leaves. Clustering round the 
foot of the flower-stalk, amongst the leaves, was a large quantity of 
soft white down which I have proved by comparison to be of the same , 
kind as that used by the bird of paradise to line its nest, so that if this 
bird does not actually alight on the ground, it comes to within a few | 
inches of it.” 
What would the old romancers have said to that bit of circum- | 
stantiality, to the notion of any one’s analysing the lining of the | 
nest that was 


** Woven of the sunshine, 

And the fragrance of the spice?” 
What will the expedition tell us of the mountain 11,000 feet | 
above the level of the sea, with a dense white mist hanging about 
it, and appropriately named by Captain Lawson “* Misty Mount?” | 
After the Papuan Ghauts everything is increasingly wonderful, 
so that we are prepared for Mount Vulcan, and even for its 
neighbours, concerning which we quote the author's facts and 
figures :— 

“Ten miles west by south of Mount Vulean was a singular detached 
mountain of pyramidal shape, and 15,091 feet high. I bestowed upon | 
it the appellation of the ‘Outpost,’ from its peculiar position. .... . 
Upon rounding it, we discovered another peak of far greater height, 
situated behind a wall-like ridge, and distant about twenty-five or thirty 
niles,” 

Then, after a night’s halt at its base, comes the ascent of the 
second mountain :— 

“T calculated that it was 30,000 fect high, it proved to be 32,783 
feet above the sea-level, or 30,901 feet above the surrounding 
country. It is by far the highest mountain known. High mountains, 
as a rule, rise from elevated or table-land, and they are often less than 
one-half their maximum height above the sea; but it is not so with | 
Mount Hercules, as I named it. For the plains in its neighbourhood 
are less than 2,000 feet above the sea, and many of the valleys are 
several hundred feet lower than the plains; so that it rises to the full 
grandeur of its height, dwarfing the chains of mountains that run along 
its southern side, and frowning over the level country to the northward, 
like the watch-tower of some huge giant. A thick forest rans round 
the eastern and northern sides of its base, and a short distance up the 
slopes. This I designated the forest of Hercules.” 

After the wonderful mountains come the beautiful rivers. 
Captain Lawson calls them respectively the Arrow, the Royal, 
and the Gladstone,—“ after the premicr of that name,” he quaintly 
adds :—another lake besides the Alexandrina, which he calls 





| 
! 





ness of Athens in the fourth century B.C. by the Private Specches, 
as they are called, of Demosthenes. These speeches deal with 
cases arising out of various sorts of trade-contracts and loans of 
money on all kinds of securities. As the editors of the volume 
before us say in their preface, Demosthenes is to the private life of 
his own times what Aristophanes was to that of half a century 
earlier. He is indeed more, for we get from him a number of 
details of domestic life and business transactions which, as far as 
we know, are to be found nowhere else. It would seem that the 
commercial rogue was a well-known type at Athens. He had plenty 
of opportunities. Athens, soon after her humiliation at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, attracted a considerable trading popu- 
lation, and was the centre of a commerce which spread itself 
through the islands of the Archipelago, and extended to the 
shores of the Euxine, to Asia Minor, and to Egypt. Its popula- 
tion at this time was perhaps nearly 200,000, and of this a large 
proportion were men of business. These were generally the resi- 
dent aliens, néroimos, a8 they were termed, who, though they were 
taxed heavily, and were liable to military service just as much as 
Athenian citizens, still found that it paid them to live at Athens. 
Of course, here were the elements of abundant litigation, and of 
this we have many interesting specimens in Demosthenes’ Private 
Speeches. Boekh’s learned work on the public economy of Athens is 
greatly indebted to them. Theirstyle and language, too, are well 
worth a scholar's acquaintance. ‘The latter is particularly homely 
and vigorous. As in Aristophanes, we have a good many words 
which are evidently used in a slangy way. The orator’s invective 
is sometimes very amusing, and quite up to the mark even of Dr. 
Kenealy. The argument is often extremely subtle and dexterous, 
and there can hardly be much doubt that Demosthenes knew well 
how to make the very best of a very bad case. As might be ex- 
pected, these speeches abound in difficultiis. There are the 
technical phrases of Athenian law, and there is the difficulty 
arising out of the circumstance that we have only one side of the 
case. This naturally makes someof the speeches obscure. It isa good 
test, both of a man’s scholarship and also of his acuteness, to put 
before him a passage taken from any one of them. Every Cam- 
bridge man who aspires to classical honours takes care to make 
their partial acquaintance. <A really good scholar who had 
omitted to do this, would come to as much grief when con- 
fronted with such a passage, as he would were he to be plunged 
into an ode of Pindar which he had never seen. If he thinks of 
the classical tripos, he will be sure to be told that he must master 
at least a few of these Private Speeches. And, indeed, it isa very 
capital exercise. It will not only improve his scholarship; it will 
also very much sharpen his wits. But, as the late Mr. Charles 
Rann Kennedy, who has given us an admirable translation of all 
Demosthenes’ orations, says, it cannot be any use to an English 
gentleman to cram his head with the terms of Attic law, when he 
is utterly ignorant of those of his own country. So a student who 
would read these speeches with any profit and satisfaction must 








Buffalo Lake (here he lacks originality), and a cascade which may | from time to time look through the law reports in the newspapers, 
show up beside Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries on the Zambesi. | and endeavour to pick up just enough legal knowledge to under- 
These falls occur in the course of the Royal, and ‘‘a mass of | stand the leading phrases. If he fails to do this, he will never 
water, 300 yards in width, rolls over the precipice into a fearful | be able to produce in examination anything like a decent trans- 
gulf below, raising a misty cloud of spray many hundred feet in lation of a difficult passage from one of them. ‘The chances are 
height. Nota single rock or islet breaks the enormous body of | that he will betray himself as a man who has merely “ crammed” 
water, but it falls in one magnificent shect the great depth of | a quantity of phrases, of the meaning of which he has not the 
179 fect.” The plain beyond the river at this point is bounded | faintest comprehension. 
by a mouvtain-chain, whose peaks are ‘at least 5,000 feet high.” | For the study of these Private Speeches, even a good scholar 
The charm of this strange narrative is very great. If New | wants the help of explanations and notes. It seems strange, that 
Guinea, according to Captain Lawson, be not a mirage, or such a | with the exception of a little volume, now out of print, by the 
dream as the hasheesh-eater summons up at will, it must be an | late Mr. Penrose, nothing of the sort has been hitherto attempted, 
earthly paradise, slightly tempered by natives, serpents, and | evenin Germany. We wonder that no Cambridge scholar thought 
| of supplying a want which must have been much felt by candi- 
| dates for classical honours. All the more will such men feel grate- 
THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES.* | ful to Messrs. Paley and Sandys for the present volume. We 
Oxr often wishes that we knew more about the every-day life of | can assure them that these two distinguished scholars have done 
Greece and Rome. We may be sure that it would have been ful] | much to enable them to dispense with the help of a private tutor. 
of interest for us. It would have had, in a number of directions, | Before one attempts to read one of these speeches, he should 
very much of a modern and nineteenth-century character about | get a clear idea of the subject-matter and of the general 
it. As it is, there are whole worlds into which we only get argument, or, unless we are much mistaken, he will make but 
occasional peeps. We will answer for it that many men who | little way with them. Evidently, this is the opinion of the 
have taken high classical honours at our Universities have carried | present editors, and so they have prefixed to each speech a short 
away with them the very dimmest and vaguest conceptions about | introduction, explaining the nature of the case and the question 
the finance and commerce of the ancients. Fortunately, this is a | at issue. And they give further help. To the foot-notes are 
subject on which we are able to put together a fair amount of | added little summaries of each paragraph. We strongly recom- 
information, though by no means so much as we should like | mend the student to read these summaries successively, at on, 
to possess. A good deal of light is thrown on the mercantile busi- | time, before he begins the speech. If he does this, after having 


ae » i ion into his head, he will be well equipped 
* Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, with Introduction and English Notes. By clearly got the introductio ’ up 
F. A. Paley and J. E. Sandys. Cambridge University Press. for his work, 


‘* yagi’ spiders, 
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There are six speeches in this volume, and we are promised a 
second volume with another six. These speeches illustrate dif- 
ferent aspects of the Athenian mercantile world. One common 
practice was to lend money on bottomry, as it may be called, 
that is, on a ship’s cargo. ‘The interest in this case on the loan 
was very high, varying from 36 to 36 per cent. This branch of 
business appears to have been extremely fertile in law-suits, and 
one can easily conceive how it might give rise to many phases of 
fraud. We have a case of this kind in the speech against Lacritus, 
an interesting speech for several reasons. It is an example of 
what in Greek law-language was called a zapaypaQy, answering 
to our “demurrer,” or a special plea showing grounds against the 
admissibility of an action. The plaintiff had lent money on bottomry 
to Artemo, Lacritus’s brother. Lacritus had been present at the 
transaction, and had undertaken, by word of mouth, to see that 
the money was repaid. Artemo died before the debt had been 
discharged, and Lacritus was sued as his brothers’s heir, and also 
as having by his promise made himself responsible for the repay- 
ment. The brothers lived at Phaselis, in Pamphylia, and the 
merchants of that place had, it seems, the character of being 
slippery people. ‘The speech begins with some good round 
abuse of them. ‘There is nothing new,” the speaker says, 
“tin what the men of Phaselis are doing; it is just their 
usual way. ‘They are uncommonly fond of borrowing 
money, and as soon as they have got it, they instantly 
forget the duty of repayment, and they positively think, if they 
do repay it, that they have lost something which belongs to them- 
selves. Instead of repaying, they invent all sorts of excuses and 
shuffles, and they are the greatest rogues and cheats in the world, 
as is proved by the fact that they have more actions brought 
against them than all the other merchants put together.” Inthis 
particular case matters were aggravated by the circumstance that 
Lacritus was a professional sophist. He had been, indeed, a 
pupil of Isocrates, and he thought himself a great “swell” (éye 
apayue). He had a number of pupils himself, and he was, ac- 
cording to Demosthenes, the prime organiser of the fraud which was 
now under the consideration of the Court. Messrs. Paley and 
Sandys have noted an allusion to his profession which seems to 
have escaped Mr. Kennedy. Lacritus said that on a certain 
pont he could give a just explanation (d:2séy +s), and this our 
editors think is a satire on the sophist. Very possibly it may be 
$0, a8 d/xasos was a hackneyed word in the Sophists’ schools, and 
Demosthenes, we may be sure, would lose no opportunity of a 
sneer. Our editors note a singular use of the word iZcargxa, in 
reference to wine which had turned bad,—‘‘ gone off,” as we say. 
The phrase, we fancy, would be apt to puzzle a student, unless he 
happened to think of the kindred and more familiar usage of the 
word, as applied to a man out of his senses. We cannot be 
sure whether Messrs. Paley and Sandys, in a note at the end of 
the same speech, are right in differing from Mr. Kennedy’s ren- 
dering of the words seosasoyoesde trav rovnoay ras moavoupy las 
azéox;. They translate this, ‘* You will rid yourselves of all the 
villanous artifices of these unprincipled men.” Mr. Kennedy's 
rendering is, ‘‘ You will deprive the swindlers of those artifices.” 
Tlepsespsiv constantly has this meaning, when followed by a genitive 
and an accusative, but no doubt, in this case the editors would 
say that Mr. Kennedy has overlooked the force of the middle voice. 
Either translation yields a satisfactory sense, and is, we think, 
grammatically defensible. We incline, with some hesitation, to 
Mr. Kennedy's, which strikes us as a little more vigorous, and as 
perfectly reconcilable with the use of the middle voice. Clearly, 








the jurors would be benefiting themselves and the State, by cutting 
away the possibility of such artifices from under the feet of rogues | 
and swindlers. 

One of the speeches in this volume turns on rather a singular | 
question. An Athenian, it seems, was legally described by 
one name, with that of his father and of his deme, or| 
parish, appended to it. It was as if we were to speak of 
a person as John, son of Smith, of Marylebone. The point 
at issue in this speech was whether two brothers could legally 
claim the same name. Mantitheus, the son of Mantias, brings an 
action against his half-brother, Bceotus, who called himself Man- 
titheus. Boeotus was the son of a woman who was indeed an | 
Athenian citizen, but who had merely been his father’s mistress. 
There seems, too, to have been some little doubt about the 
paternity of Boeotus in the mind of Mantias ; however, Boeotus 
had contrived to appear in the light of an injured man, and he 
claimed to be recognised as Mantias’s son. The end of it was 


that the father, to avoid an action with which he was threatened, 
had him duly enrolled and registered as a citizen’s son by the 
When a person came of age, a second form | 


name of Beeotus. 


of registration had to be gone through, and it was on this occasion 
that Boeotus, Mantias having in the meanwhile died, got himself 
registered under the name of Mantitheus. He did not like the name 
Beeotus, and pretended that his father had given it him on pur- 
pose to annoy him. It had, no doubt, disagreeable associations, 
and people would think of the proverb, ‘ Bootian hog.” It 
would be something like *‘ chawbacon ” among ourselves. Man- 
titheus, however, would not quietly allow his.name to be appro- 
priated by his half-brother, whom he seems to have really treated 
well, and to have recognised as his co-heir. No Athenian citizen, 
it is said in this speech, had ever called two sons of his own by 
the same name. The possible inconveniences of such a thing are 
set forth in an amusing passage, and we are reminded of letters 
we now and then see in the papers, in which Mr. Smith 
assures us that he is not the Mr. Smith who has just had an 
interview, against his will, with a London police magistrate. 
Beeotus, according to his half-brother’s statement, was fond of 
questionable company, and this might give rise to unpleasant 
complications. He might not pay his income-tax, or he might 
refuse to serve in the army, or he might have scandalous stories 
told about him, or he might even be indicted for perjury, and all 
this would be extremely painful for Mantitheus. It would appear, 
however, that Bcoeotus gained the day. He figures in another 
speech, in a case arising out of claims on his father’s property. 
Mantitheus is again the plaintiff, and as he does not assert that he 
had established his sole right to that name, we may be pretty sure 
that the former action had gone against him. He claims, in this 
second case, a sum of money as due to him from his mother’s 
dower. She, it appears, was a lady of fortune, while Boeotus’s 
mother, it is hinted, was pennyless, her father having died in debt 
to the State. There was now an intensely bitter feeling between 
the two brothers, and, if we may trust this speech, Boeotus was a 
terrible thorn in his brother’s side. Mantitheus had a number of 
grievances. More of his father’s money, he says, was spent on 
the mistress and her son than on his own education. Altogether, 
Boeotus seems to have been a vulgar, offensive scoundrel. 

We have a speech which is interesting as something unique in 
the Greek orators. It is against a certain Pantaenetus, and is 
concerned with mining property. It contains phrases to be found 
nowhere else, and it is just one of those speeches which a student 
will do well to master. There is one more speech dealing with a 
case of a loan on bottomry and non-fulfilment of contract. ‘The 
defendant had been lent money to engage in the corn trade between 
Athens and Egypt. Egypt was then governed by a prefect, 
Cleomenes, who had been appointed by Alexander. He had the 
credit with the people of Athens of having contrived to raise the 
price of corn, and used some of the Athenian corn merchants as his 
tools. It is suggested in this speech that the defendant and his 
partners were in collusion with him, This would have the effect of 
exciting a strong prejudice in the minds of the jurors against 
them. Anything like an attempt to deprive the community of 
cheap corn would of course provoke great indignation. This is 
the last speech in the volume. It will be seen from what we have 
said that the speeches are so selected as to give us an insight into 
more than one branch of Athenian trade. Messrs, Paley and 
Sandys have put together a book which should be in the hands of 
all candidates for classical honours at Cambridge. A painstaking 
student will hardly require more help than he will find here 
supplied. 


ON THE WING.* 
Tus book is not at all inaptly named. 
travel, it is indeed a flight, and a rapid flight too. 
the wing,’ the writer only stops for brief periods here and there, 
until she alights at her final destination, Naples. If we seek for 
a raison d’étre for this publication, we can only find it in the fact 
that the writer, a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, wishes to 
show how Italy and things Italian present themselves to the 
English Ultramontane. Not that Mrs. Montgomery professes to 
have such an idea, or claims to have any thought of controversy, 


It is not a book of 
Once ‘on 


| . . o . 
merely offering her book as a series of slight sketches of what 


she saw and did; but the spirit which animates her pages is too 


' strongly marked to be ignored, and indeed it is that spirit alone 
' which gives them their peculiar tone and colouring, and invests 


them with a certain interest. It was perhaps inevitable that such 
should be the case, if Mrs. Montgomery’s book was to be written 
with honesty; and as she does not seem to have done more or 
seen more than the ordinary British tourist, the peep she gives us 
into the convert’s way of looking at what must strike others so 





* On the Wing: a Southern Flight. By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery. 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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differently is not without its value. In order, however, to in- 
troduce conveniently disquisitions which might often with advan- 
tage have been left out altogether, the writer of On the Wing adopts 
the somewhat antique device of personating one of a trio of travellers, 
two sisters and a brother, who ventilate their opinions in the form 
of dialogue. For the sake of variety, ‘‘ Sister Jane” (the writer), 
who starts as a soi-disant old maid, becomes engaged, in the course 
of her peregrinations, to a certain Italian Count; and ‘“ Brother 
Frank ” finds a lagy-love in one of the Vernons, old friends of the 
travellers, who are residing at Posilippo, and have an Italian 
priest for their private chaplain. Don Emidio and Padre Cataldo 
both figure largely in this recital, and are able, of course, to 
furnish explanations and anecdotes whenever required. What is 
absurd, however, is that Mrs. Montgomery makes a curious jumble 
of the old maid she personates and her own real self. Towards 
the conclusion of her book she tells us that she is writing these 
pages in an English village, contrasts her ‘‘ own pale land” with 
the beauties of Amalfi, and then, after finishing off her account 
of the departure of the party from Naples, expresses a hope that 
she may be ‘numbered with those who return to the southern 
shores of beautiful Italy.” Naturally the reader is inclined to 
ask what has become of Don Emidio, to whose villa at Capo di 
Monte and palazzo in Rome, “Miss Jane,” his fiancée, ought, of 
course, to return without any question. It is strange that Mrs. 
Montgomery should not have perceived how awkward and in- 
artistic this is, and that she should not have seen that having 
commenced and carried out her narrative under fictitious 
circumstances, she was bound to conclude it in the 
same manner. Another ridiculous idea is ‘Miss Jane's” 
taking exception to certain national habits of her Italian 
suitor, and even to his name. Surely having engaged herself to 
such a paragon as a man with “the simplicity of a child, the 
honour of a true-born gentleman, the delicacy of a woman, the 
courage of a hero, and the piety of a saint,” it would be natural 
to suppose that she might have loved him well enough to over- 
look small conventional shortcomings, or what at least are such 
in English eyes. 


While living at Posilippo, the ladies make acquaintance with | 


many of the neighbouring peasantry, of whose manner of life the 
writer gives some pleasant descriptions, while at the same time, 
her estimates of their character are rather contradictory. At one 
time, they are represented as joyous, placid, and patient, at 
another, as venal, deceitful, mercenary, and treacherous. In the 
episode of the Casanelli villa, the family are made out to be 
accomplished Macchiavellians, practising throughout their whole 
lives a kind of sustained deceitfulness of which the object is said 
to be gain, but which would, one might imagine, rather result in 
the very opposite. It is a sort of thing which an Englishman 
would find as hard to understand as it would be impossible to 
him to practise. The story is this. The Casanelli, a family of 
two brothers and seven sisters, are in the habit of letting two sets 
of apartinents in their villa at Posilippo, and in order to secure all 
possible profit, the elder sister, who is supposed to own one of 
these suites of rooms, and the eldest brother, who is called the 
master of the house, are ostensibly at daggers drawn, although in 
reality the pair of rogues not only pull together, but are well 
backed up by the rest of their amiable family. The sister, accord- 
ing to her own account, a paragon of virtue, will only accept as 


truth ; when that fails, deceit will be as readily adopted,” the 
basis of his character being, according to this exponent of it, a 
concentrated, determined strength of will, capable of being turned 
in the direction of either good or evil, but always inflexible, 
so long as its purpose is unchanged. This may be so with regard 
to great spirits, whether good or bad, in Italy, but though it 
was Metternich’s opinion too, can scarcely be true of the mass 
of the people. Don Emidio’s description of the jealousy of 
Italian husbands might, one would think, have been sufficient to 
deter any young lady from accepting the offer of his hand, but 
, jealousy in the distance, merely spoken of as a national character- 
istic, or as taking the form of paying to the wife innumerable 
_ petits soins, may perhaps sound rather flattering than otherwise. 
| It is amusing, however, to contrast the account Don Emidio gives 
of the Italian husband with that which we find in other recent 
| books concerning Italy. Whereas they speak of girls as looking 
| forward to marriage to emancipate them from ali restraint, of 
wives as surrounded by lovers with complacent husbands looking 
calmly on, and makivg their own conquests of the wives of their 
| neighbours, Don Emidio, after recalling to his future bride in 
rather picturesque terms the comforts and pleasures of her 
English home, asking her if she will never regret them, and 
receiving for answer that the imperious beauty of Italy will hold 
quite as much sway over her heart in time, tells her that he is as 
satisfied as his jealous Italian nature will allow him to be, and 
goes on to say :— 

“Do not look frightened, carissima. I am not going to prove a 

regular Bluebeard, like some of my countrymen. But it would sound 
strange to your English ears to know the intense sense of appropriation 
with which an Italian regards his wife. It is true he adores her, but it 
is an adoration which would exclude the remotest homage of the merest 
stranger. He waits upon her, watches her, serves her. But it is possible 
to have too much of that, particularly when it is done with an evident 
intention to prevent the approach of any other human being.” 
We should think it would be quite possible to have too much of 
this sort of thing, and too much also of Don Emidio himself. The 
fact is, that after reading Mrs. Montgomery's book very carefully, 
we have quite come to the conclusion that we do not like any 
of the people to whom she introduces us. Jane is silly and 
| rather prosy, Mary is sentimentally devout, and although she is 
said to stroke every one’s fur the right way, would, we are 
| quite certain, speedily drive us wild, especially if she were 
‘to talk of ‘“adumbrations,” and use similarly grand words in 
| ordinary conversation. Frank is harmless, and the Vernons 
|mere lay figures. Don Emidio is slightly priggish, and Padre 
| Cataldo, on the whole, the best of the group, although even he 
| is rather shadowy. Now and then in this book we come upon 
|some little bit of pretty description, but these gems are very 
‘rare, and as a whole, it is made up of exceedingly light reading, 
| interspersed with a good deal of prosy discussion ; nor is the 
| style in which it is written by any means especially good, indeed 
here and there it is positively ungrammatical. 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MULLER.* 

Mr. Soity’s book on William Miiller is compiled on the same 
pope or, to speak more correctly, with as great an absence 
| of system, as his life of David Cox. He has brought together an 
| amount of material which might have furnished both an interest- 
| ing connected memoir of the artist’s career and a valuable work 





lodgers persons not only of irreproachable character, but of some- | of reference respecting his pictures. But he proceeds on no 


thing more than respectability as to position ; the brother, on the 


definite plan. He interrupts his narrative with dull inventories, 


other hand, will take in any one, no matter who or what, who will! after the manner of a catalogue raisonné, and interlards it with 
pay him well’ In order the better to carry out their views, the | accounts by other writers of events which he has himself already 


ownership of the rooms is shifted from one to the other of these | 


described. Much that is contained in the body of the work 


worthies, as may happen for the moment to suit them best. Thus! should have been reserved for the appendix, and some of the 
should people of questionable character desire to rent a certain supplementary matter now placed there would have materially en- 
apartment, the brother comes forward, and vice versd. Belonging | riched the previous pages. Nor does the meagre table of contents at 
to the rooms tenanted by the Vernons is a little chapel, long | all make up for the unpardonable want of an index. Instead of giving 
deserted, cut in the tufa rock; with the full permission of the | us a straightforward narrative, Mr. Solly is perpetually apologising 
Casanelli, this is restored to order, and made use of not only by | for slight digressions, hoping that his remarks will prove interesting 
the Vernon family, but by the vigneroli for miles around. When, and his information acceptable, fearing lest his anecdotes should be 
however, the other set of rooms have been let to a certain wicked | deemed too trivial, and telling us beforehand what he proposes to 
Signor Martorelli, a regular persecution of the Vernons and of poor do in some subsequent chapter. But notwithstanding this patch- 
Padre Cataldo is inaugurated, and afterwards aided and abetted work method of compiling, the book contains material enough to 
by the Casanelli en masse. The story as related by Mrs. | enable the reader to form for himself a picture of the man and an 
Montgomery is amusing enough, although why people should estimate of his genius. The outline of Miiller’s career may be 
conspire to maltreat those who were not only inoffensive, but| simply drawn. He was born in 1812. His father, a man of 
profitable tenants, one cannot comprehend. ‘The incident, how- | considerable attainments in natural history, was a German refugee, 
ever, leads to a discussion upon the Italian character, | who left his native Dantzig at the beginning of the century to 
which is summed up by Don Emidio as not being in itself | escape French exactions, and settled in Bristol, where he married 
deceitful, but as one which uses deceit as a means to succeed. : Se aa _ y Ww 
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an English lady, and became curator of the museum. His son 
soon showed a taste for drawing, copied shells and skeletons, 
drew diagrams for the lecturers, helped to illustrate his father’s 
book on the Crinoidea, made a study of a mummy-case for 
Prichard, the ethnologist, sketched assiduously from nature, and 
was allowed to follow the bent vf his genius and become an artist. 
On his father’s death in 1830 he set up as a landscape painter, 
and he soon acquired a local reputation which enabled him to 
support himself. In 1839, six years after the death of his 
mother, he established his studio in London, and resided 
there when at home until his own premature death in 1845. 
But he was anything but a mere studio-painter. The materials 
for his work at home were collected far and wide. Besides in- 
numerable sketching excursions in England and Wales, he made 
four tours abroad ; the first, one of eight months in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, in 1834-35, with his brother artist, Mr. 
George Fripp, also a native of Bristol; the second, one of six 
months in 1838-39, to Greece and Egypt, by himself, or with 
travellers picked up on the way; the third, one of three months 
in the autumn of 1840, in northern and central France, on a 
commission from Messrs. Graves and Co. to make sketches for a 
series of lithographic illustrations of the age of Francis I., pub- 
lished by that firm in the following year, in which tour he was 
accompanied by his pupil, Edward Dighton, a highly promising 
artist, who also died young ; and the fourth, a final one of seven 
or eight months in 1844-45, with another pupil, Mr. Harry John- 
son, now of the Water-Colour Institute, to Asia: Minor, among 
the ruined cities of Lycia, at that time being re-explored by a 
Government expedition under their discoverer, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Fellows, whose representations to Miiller of the 
picturesque resources of the country had induced him to turn his 
steps thither. Of the first of these journeys a pleasant account 
is given from the narration of Mr. Fripp; some light is thrown 
on the third by Miiller’s letters, and the short notes in his diary ; 
and respecting the fourth, we have a succinct narrative by Mr. 
Johnson, some interesting letters by Miiller to friends at home, 
and best of all, a reprint of some singularly graphic and 
interesting papers of his which were published at the time in the 
Art Union. There is nothing in the book which tells us more of 
the character of the man than this spirited and unaffected account 
of his adventures. One can read therein a self-reliant frankness 
which won him the rough affection of the native tribes, and 
enabled him to rise superior to the jealousies of his own country- 
men. Very pleasant also are the memoranda of his various 
sketching rambles about his native town with Mr. Skinner Prout, 
the Rey. John Eagles (well known as the author of the Sketcher), 
and Mr. John Iarrison, who contributes a most interesting 
paper; to the mouth of the Thames, in a hatched boat, with 
Mr. J. Chisholm Gooden, Dighton, and others; and to North 
Wales, with Jackson, Bentley, Baxter, Wilson, and Evans. 
Miiller’s old associates combine to describe him as a man of 
distinct character; of great energy and independence, with a 
strong spirit of enterprise and no lack of ambition, somewhat 
Self-asserting and overbearing at times, but of a warm heart, an 
open, generous, and straightforward nature, and a_ peculiarly 
sociable disposition. Ile was a jovial companion, with a fine 
flow of animal spirits, and a quaint wit which, though sometimes 
finding vent in practical jokes, was seldom exercised in an offen- 
sive manner, except when directed against meanness, weakness, 
or arrogance, which qualities he held in undisguised scorn. <A 
likeness of him, from the pencil of Mr. Branwhite, and a 
photograph of a posthumous bust made from a cast of his 
face, accord with these reported characteristics; and divers 
entertaining anecdotes respecting him which are registered in 
the present volume have the same broadly-marked character. 
His vigorous style of painting, and the appearances of nature and 
humanity which he loved to portray, are also in harmony with the 
manly decision and broad consistency of his conduct in life. 
Miiller’s career was pre-eminently that of an artist devoted to his 
art. It guided and governed the course of his actions and the 
disposition of his time, it regulated his choice of friends, and it 
was in the ardour of its pursuit that he expended his strength 
and dropped into an early grave. IIis energy and perseverance 
seem never to have been relaxed, until in the last few weeks of his 
life he became physically unequal to the work he had still the will 
to do. When busy at Bristol on the first picture he exhibited in 
London, one of the destruction of old London Bridge, he found 
that he wanted some details. No one knew better how to sacri- 


fice detail when it was not wanted, but he was not the man to 
scaip his work; and off he set by the night coach, sketched all 
day in London, and travelled home again the next night with 


the needful memoranda. 


This was in 1832, when he was twenty. 
came to reside in London, he would still travel 
back to his native town, and after spending twelve hours 
outside the mail, be ready, as soon as he had swallowed 
his breakfast, to start for a day’s sketching in the Leigh 
Woods or the Nightingale Valley. ‘‘He let no opportunity 
pass,” says one of his sketching companions; ‘‘he kept his ap- 
pointments punctually, and seemed never tired. It was delight- 
ful to work with one so totally free from a certain languor that 
now and then pervades the artistic mind. Our friend was never 
out of sorts, at least, I never saw him so. Summer or winter, he 
was always ready to sketch.” His routine of studio life was one 
of the same industrious activity. After seven or eight hours’ 
painting in his room at Charlotte Street, he would work hard at 
the figure regularly for two hours in the evening at the Life School 
in Clipstone Street, and often after that join the students’ draw- 
ing society, and be the life and soul of the party till eleven or 
twelve o’clock at night. In an earlier sketching club at Bristol he 
would often do two sketches to his companions’ one, and the whole 
book teems with testimony to his extraordinarily rapid workman- 
ship. After a year’s close application in the painting-room at his 
Egyptian pictures, his mode of refreshing himself for ‘‘ renewed 
exertions for the Academy ” (that cared so little for him) was, as 
he expressed it, ‘‘to seek change and amusement in the solitary 
grandeur of North Wales under its winter aspect,” which meant 
a Christmas visit of three weeks to a little inn near 'Tal-y-Bont, 
whence he went out sketching every day, knee-deep insnow. And 
when, on his way back from Lycia, he was detained for nine days 
in the lazaretto at Smyrna, he employed his time and the rem- 
nants of his colours in covering the large wall of his prison with 
cartoons in distemper, some of them five feet long, of the adven- 
tures of his journey. 

It is a relief from the present speculative scrambling of the 
sale-room over Miiller’s works to read of the way in which he 
valued them himself, and of an estimate of art so different from 
that of the money-grubbing spirit of our time. A few months 
before his death, when he could have commanded his own prices, 
he wrote thus:—‘‘I have of late had so many kind friends de- 
siring me to paint, that in justice to my reputation, and perhaps 
| more so my health, I have, unpleasantly to myself, been forced 
| to increase my prices, for I should truly like nothing better than 
| painting and giving away, so that the unpoetical word money was 
never to be used. Yet we all must know that in the nineteenth 
; century such would be truly laughable, and to be laughed at.” 
| But Miiller’s circumstances in life were such as to favour his in- 


| dependence, and entitle him in a great measure to disregard the 
shop clement of his profession. He had no family to support, 
| and his facility in painting enabled him, while keeping his prices 
| low by rapid production, to secure an income enough for his re- 
| quirements, free-handed as he was, and unsparing of expense 
| where his progress in art was in question. He had neither need nor 
inclination to curry favour with picture-buyers, or to accommo- 
date his painting to popular taste or to the demands of fashion. 
He one day went so far as to refuse a well-known dealer’s 
invitation to dinner, saying, for the reason, ‘‘I don’t like your 
| wine drunk out of artists’ skulls.” But he had ambition,—the 
; ambition not only of success in his own eyes, but also of public 
‘approval. He felt keenly and bitterly the persistent refusal of 
‘the Royal Academy to recognise his merit, and often thought 
‘of settling in St. Petersburg, as a place where an artist was 
}sure of encouragement. The only instance which Mr. Solly 
| records of his spirits having fairly broken down under a sense 
' of failure or wrong was when a set of pictures, the result of his 
arduous labours in Lycia, and one of which has since been sold 
for £1,200, were skied and floored in Trafalgar Square. Ile had 
never been well hung there in his life, but he had this year been 
encouraged by the favourable hanging of three of the same series 
at the British Institution, —“ the only bit,” he said, ‘* of good luck 
he had met with ;” and when his ill-treatment at the Academy was 
-made known it quite prostrated him for the moment, produced pro- 
longed dejection, and is believed to have contributed to the haste 
with which a fatal disease, induced already by over-exertion, 
carried him off in the same year. Miiller’s style of painting and 
the choice and treatment of his subject were the natural result and 
reflection of strongly marked tastes and powers of mind and body. 
It is impossible to say how far he was influenced by other painters 
or their schools. A short and abortive apprenticeship when a 
lad of fifteen to J. B. Pyne, the landscape painter, was all the 
direct instruction he ever had from technical professors. Bcfore 
that time he had practised himself in oil-painting by copying froin 
old masters in the British Philosophical Institution. Some drawings 
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of Cotman’s which fell in his way a few years afterwards taught him 
much that he was willing to learn about the sacrifice of detail to the 
breadth of effect, andatwo months’ visit, possibly consequent there- 
on, to Norfolk and Suffolk seems to have given him a deep apprecia- 
tion of the school of Crome and the meaning of Constable. In his 
early interiors he is said to have eviuced a keen admiration of the 
Dutch school, particularly of Ostade and Rembrandt; and the 
impression of ‘Titian and Tintoret, received during a visit to Venice 
in his first foreign tour, is believed to have exerted a strong 
after-influence on his manner of painting. But there can be no 
doubt that he looked upon nature with his own eyes, and not 
through spectacles furnished him by any of these masters. What 
delighted him in their works were the means they furnished him 
with of strengthening his own interpretation of the class of 
phenomena he most loved in nature. ‘There was a singularly 
happy adaptation of his natural power of hand and eye to the 
appearances he desired to depict. His very defects were in his 
favour. A shortness of sight helped him to blend the colours and 
generalise the masses of his subject, and the impetuosity with 
which he would sacrifice a sketch which did not satisfy his first 
impression was but the complement of the masterly rapidity and 
Strength of grasp which were essential to his success. He had an 
extraordinary knack of seizing the picturesque side of a scene, and 
arranging with facility the most difficult subject, putting his 
principal light at once in the right place, and grouping his forms 
and objects into a composition of perfect unity. He was reckoned 
the prince of sketchers. But his art was chiefly picturesque. It 
had little in common with the topographic school of ‘Turner and 
Girtin, and their predecessors, although he was once employed to 
draw French architecture for a publisher of prints. He was 
largely impressed, no doubt, with the poetry of the Nile and the 
classic associations of Athens; but it was the pictorial effect, 
rather than the interest, human or other, of the objects before 
him, that he endeavoured to carry away ; and it seems ridiculous 
enough now that the ‘* marvel-hunters,” as the sailors called them, 
of Sir Charles Fellows’s expedition, should have been afraid that 
their antiquarian draughtsman would be robbed of his glory by a 
man to whom ‘“cyclopean walls with Roman ones built upon 
them” appeared unsketchable, and who called making careful 
outline-drawings of their tombs and temples, with all their details, 
‘‘taking medicine.” ‘I wish,” he said of Creswick, ‘‘he would not 
niggle quite so much, as it makes nature look as if seen through 
a diminishing -glass.’ But Miiller’s own view of nature 
was defective, for the want of greater penetration into the 
mystery of nature’s detail. It was limited to the amount of sug- 
gestion which could be conveyed in the rapid washes of colour 
and decisive blocking-out of form possible in a sketch. That ex- 
pression of space and distance and the largeness of nature, which 
is dependent on the indication of miles of far-off objects in the 
same angle as a mere foot of foreground, did not come within the 
scope of his art. To give the idea of atmosphere, he had recourse 
to technical devices which in the hands of mere imitators of his 
manner may easily degenerate into trick. He would granulate the 
distance with chalk and ground-glass, and give a solid smoothness 
to the foreground by means of the palette-knife; and in water- 
colour sketching he would burnish the paper at the top and 
bottom of the sheet, using its natural roughness to give air in the 
centre. On the back of one of his most dashing landscapes he 
wrote, ‘* Left for some fool to finish.” But he did not undervalue 


the importance of careful drawing. ‘“ First,” he said, “ we study 


nature’s forms and details to learn her grammar,” and his own eye 
had been so informed and educated quite early in life. ‘ How 
strange it is,” he wrote, that ‘most amateurs will always go the 


long road, rather than take the little hill! One carefully drawn | 
fragment with colour—be it of what it may—is worth all, I believe, | 


many men do in their six weeks’ excursions. Genius is one thing, 
but the greatest must have observed the forms of a willow, of an elm, 
of an oak, clse with all genius he may make them like some unknown 


forms.” But broad massive contrastsand rich colour springing out of | 
and set off by depth of shadow were what, at least in the maturity of | 


his style, he chiefly looked for, and found everywhere, in nature. 
He was fond also of lighting up night scenes and cavernous places 
with artificial fire. The riots in his native town in 1831 give him 
subjects for some clever early sketches,—two years afterwards he 
and some young companions were sending up rockets among the 
Cheddar cliffs; the hall of the temple at Denderah “should be 
scen,” he says, ** properly to appreciate it, by firelight ;” and some 
of his favourite figure-sketching in Lycia was by night, in the tents 
of the wandering tribes. 

In his later works, Miiller takes no mean position as a painter 
of the figure, much of his knowledge of which was acquired in 


London, at the above-mentioned academy in Clipstone Street, a 
society which will often be referred to in future memoirs of art 
and artists. The present volume contains a valuable sketch of 
its origin and early days, from the pen of Mr. Jenkins, of the 
Water-Colour Society, who was for some years its secretary, and 
who introduced William Miiller to it as a member in 1840. Some 
interesting technical notes of Miiller’s method of work and some 
amusing anecdotes of his wit and practical joking will also be 
found interspersed among these pages, together with some photo- 
graphs of Miiller’s pictures and sketches, which are, of course, only 
a partial reflection of the originals. 


THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA.* 
Tue subject of this work is one of which the author is thoroughly 
master, and which it would seem from the preface has been 
his study from his youth up. The book itself forms part of a 
series dealing more or less with certain portions of early Canadian 
history, and as such must be looked at as a serious historical work, 
rather than as a mere fragmentary study of a portion of time or of 
a group of historical personages. Of course, if judged by a high 
standard, a work is pretty sure to be open to a good deal of adverse 
criticism, but the simple fact that it is worth being criticised by 
suchastandard at once places it on a higher level than inferior works 
which may meet with more favourable treatment from a lower 
point of view. The book bears marks of very great industry 
and research upon the part of Mr. Parkman; he appears to 
have consulted every available original document in the Archives 
of the Marine and Colonies at Paris and elsewhere, and he has 
undoubtedly given to the world a great mass of facts of the 
most interesting kind relating to the French administration of 
Canada, which would probably have otherwise long remained 
hidden in dusty strong-boxes. He has given any one who cares 
anything at all about the Colonies an opportunity of forming his 
own opinion upon the methods by which the monarchical adminis- 
tration of France ‘strove to make good its hold, why it achieved 
a certain kind of success, and why it failed at last.” But with all 
Mr. Parkman's industry and with all the facts which he spreads 
before us, he is unable to paint a harmonious historical picture. 
The work contains a vast amount of material, but it lies before 
us in disjointed masses, and instead of a consecutive story, 
arranged in a clear chronological order, with certain points 
standing well out, based upon symmetrically arranged facts, we 
have a pile of very interesting information, but not a properly 
moulded historical work. ‘Therefore, valuable as this book 
undoubtedly is, we cannot praise its form. Mr. Parkman is very 
painstaking, but he clearly does not possess one of the great 
| requisites of an historian, namely, the power of subordinating 
| details to the general plan of the work. ‘The period of time 
} over which his book ostensibly extends is from 1642, when a 
| large number of French settlers found a new home in Canada, 
| until the Peace of Paris, in 1763, when France ceded her North- 
American Colonies to the British Crown. But the latter part of 
the work only cursorily describes, in a general manner, the social 
and religious state of Canada, and in no way deals with actual 
events, ‘This, we think, is a mistake, for the earlier portion of 
|the time receives a full description in all that relates to the 
| government of the colony ; and it would have been better to have 
| confined both the facts and the conclusions to be deduced from 
| them within a shorter period of time, or else have gone more fully 
into the later stage of the French Dominion of Canada. But a 
| great deal of the early portion is very picturesquely described. 
| This early part is chiefly remarkable as showing the working of 
| the Jesuit system, ina community where they were enabled to carry 
out their plans almost unchecked by any secular authority, and 
where, when Church and State did clash, the conflict invariably 
| ended in the triumph of the former. Another point of interest 
which also stands out sharply is the utter usclessness of keeping a 
coleny in commercial and religious leading-strings in order to 
make it prosperous. In the first years of the colony, the Jesuits 
were eminently missionarics, of wonderful activity and energy, 
/and an account of their deeds often reads more like a romance 
than a piece of true narrative. But as the colony increased 
in size and importance, they ceased to be merely missionaries, 
and became meddlers in State matters and weights upon the 
| prosperity of Canada. In their first capacity their deeds call for 
| our admiration, in the last they can only be regarded as utterly 
| reprehensible. ‘Take, for example, Dollier de Casson’s work 
during one winter at Fort St. Anne, a new fort, built on Isle la 
| Motte, at the northern end of Lake Champlain. After Tracy’s 
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invasion of the Mohawk territory, this outpost was left with a 
sinall garrison alone in the Canadian wilderness. Dollier de 
Casson was a stout-hearted and stout-limbed Jesuit, who had at 
one time been a cavalry officer under Turenne.  Ilis labours 
during the long winter were such as would have exhausted many. 
Doctor, priest, nurse, and companion, he went through his duties 
ever cheerful and undaunted. ‘‘Ilis cheery temper,” writes Mr. 
Parkman (p. 203), ‘‘now stood him in good stead, for there was 
dreary work before him, and he was not the man to flinch from 
it. The garrison of Fort St. Anne had nothing to live upon but 
salt pork and half-spoiled flour. The scurvy broke out with fury. 
In a short time forty out of the sixty men became victims of the 
loathsome malady. Day or [and?] night Dollier de Casson and 
Forestier, the equally devoted young surgeon, had no rest. The 
surgeon’s strength failed, and the priest was himself slightly 
attacked with the disease.” ‘Take, again, the mission of Father 
Simon le Moyne. ‘The Jesuit Mission to the Hurons was ruined, 
but they boldly projected one to the destroyers,—the Iroquois. 
This took place in the year 1654. ‘Thus peace would be restored 
to Canada, a barrier of fire opposed to the Dutch and English 
heretics, and the power of the Jesuits increased.” At Montreal 
the real departure of Le Moyne took place in a canoe; with a 
young Frenchman and two Indians, he began to navigate the 
tumultuous waters of the Upper St. Lawrence. Once he was 
seized by a war party of Mohawks, but released, and the intrepid 
priest returned in safety from his mission. 

But any benefits which Canada may for a time have received from 
the ministration of the members of this celebrated Society were 
soon far counterbalanced by the evils they wrought by endeayour- 
ing to make themselves the supreme rulers of the colony. One 
instance will show this with sufficient clearness. In April, 1663, 
a royal edict annulled the powers of the Company of New France, 
and all power, legislative, judicial, and executive, was placed in 
the hands of a Governor (whom Laval, the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Canada, had chosen in a recent visit to France); of Laval himself, 
and of seven members to be chosen jointly by Laval and the 
Governor (p. 135). Laval, with whom the choice practically lay, 
appointed as members men who had already joined a former 
council, and who had established themselves in it without the 
consent of the Company, and had used fraud and monopoly to 
their own profit, but to the detriment of the Company and the 
colony. Laval did this in order, through his tools, to hold in 
his hand the management of Canada. Mezy discovered ere long 
that he was being duped, and though a bigot in matters of religion, 
he had a strong sense of duty to the French King. The mutual 
struggles which ensued are thus summed up by Colbert in a 
memorial addressed to the Marquis de 'Tracy, the next Governor : 
—‘‘ Les Jésuites l'accusent d’avarice et de violences ; et lui qu’ils 
voulaient entreprendre sur l’autorité qui lui a été commise par le 
Roy. En sorte que n’ayant que de leurs créatures dans le Conseil 
Souverain, toutes les resolutions s’y prenaient selon leurs senti- 
ments.” ‘The consequence was a conflict between the secular and 
religious powers, an appeal by the Governor to the people. But 
his mental agitation augmented a disease which caused his death 
after he had received a notice of recall, simply through the power 
of Laval, for attempting to perform his duty. ‘‘And he went,” 
writes our author, ‘‘to his rest among the paupers, and the priests, 
serenely triumphant, sung requiems over his grave.” 

The name of Colbert at once brings us to the second point to 
which our space permits us to revert,—namely, the way in which 
that Minister especially endeavoured to foster the growth of 
commerce by artificial restraints, and signally failed. From the 
very beginning to the very end of the French rule in Canada 
this colony was the chosen ground of monopolies. ‘To this sub- 





ject Mr. Parkman devotes one chapter, which might well have 
been lengthened, and taken the place of some of the rather too | 
numerous accounts of miracles and visions which the ignorant | 
Canadians were continually beholding. First of all, there were | 
the Companies to which the trade of Canada was granted, and | 
the early restraints upon foreign commerce. Merchants not resi- 
dent in the Colonies were forbidden to trade with the Indians. 
Anybody having an article of foreign manufacture in his pos- 
session was subjected to a heavy fine. These two regulations 
alone were sufficient to kill any germs of commercial enter- 
prise. The natural consequence of this was that the colonists 
looked to the aid of Government to help their trade, as well | 
as to repress that of competitors. Accordingly we find the fol- 
lowing example, among hundreds of instances (p. 293) :—‘‘ One 
Hazeur set up a saw-mill at Mal Bay. Finding a large stock of | 


timber on his hands, he begs the king to send two vessels to carry | ~ 


them to France, and the king accordingly did so.” It is almost | By 


too obvious to point out that with unrestrained commerce the vessels 
which brought the goods of France to Canada would have returned 
with cargoes of wood. But this pernicious system of Government 
restraint and aid was most deplorable in the chief branch of 
Canadian industry, the fur trade. While the Government were 
continually endeavouring to control and regulate it, they tried the 
effect of licences to trade to the Indians for furs. A company 
was formed to whom every beaver-skin was to be sold. An 
accumulation of furs so large as to be unsaleable ensued. Then 
there grew up a race of men known as coureurs de bois, who, 
playing on the fascinations of danger, freedom, and great profits, 
absorbed the best young men of the colony, made them wild 
and debauched, and deprived the land of farmers. A greater 
freedom of trade would have tended towards the growth of a 
more respectable race of traders than the half-savages, half-out- 
laws, half-merchants who speculated in beaver-skins and were the 
horror of the Jesuits. Mr. Parkman seems to consider that his- 
torical antecedents and the natural temperament of the French 
are sufficient to account for the failure of Canada as a colony 
while a dependency of the French Crown, His comparison, 
indeed, of the New Zealand and Canadian settler, most interesting 
as it is, would seem to show that we need scarcely go into the 
historical past and among national characteristics to find reasons 
for this failure, since it is fully accounted for by the restraints 
which a paternal Government and a domineering religion cast 
round the moral, and political, and social growth of the Canadian 
colonist. 





HOW WE DIE IN LARGE TOWNS.* 
One of the characteristic institutions of Birmingham is the penny 
class or the penny evening lecture for artisans and shopmen. 
Efforts to induce the hearers to pay beforehand for admission to 
a course of instruction seem often to have failed, and a system of 
merely gratuitous admission is neither desired by the promoters 
of evening classes nor by the workmen themselves. Accordingly, 
at the Midland Institute, and in other places in the town, the 
device has been adopted of establishing regular and continuous 
courses of instruction, or a series of connected lectures, and 
charging a penny for each single admission, without any attempt 
to enforce continuous attendance. It is said, however, that in 
this way large classes have been sustained, and that a consider- 
able proportion of the audience is found to consist of regular 
students, who pursue the entire course of lessons from the be- 
ginning to the end. Of the series of penny sanitary lectures given 
last winter, one of the most remarkable is that of Dr. Foster, 
which is here republished in a separate form. It is mainly con- 
cerned with an investigation of the rate and causes of mortality 
in urban as distinguished from rural populations, and with an 
estimate of the conditions under which certain forms of disease 
are preventible. But its facts and conclusions, as well as its 
practical counsels, deserve a far wider audience than is furnished 
by a local sanitary association. In order to avoid any misleading 
inferences from a comparison of the death-rate in single and ex- 
ceptional years, Dr. Foster has been at the pains to correlate the 
statistics for a period of twenty years, from 1851 to 1870, and 
so to obtain the following results :— 
Mortauity PER 1,000 INHABITANTS. 


In England and Wales generally ove 22-2 
In 12 healthy Rural Districts oe * 17:3 
In London os6 ° eve . 245 
In Bristol ns vee ove ees . 269 
In Leeds eee a one ove ton ee 
In Manchester ion ate eee . 821 
In Birmingbam a “ jan pres a 26-6 
In Sheffield... we oie ae »» 286 
In Liverpool ... ove ove ese ww. $859 


Thus it will be seen that the excess of mortality i in certain towns 
over the general average of the country, i.c., in Birmingham of 
) 4, in Sheffield and Leeds 6-5, in Manchester 10, and in Liverpool 
| 13-7 per 1,000, is the measure of the work to be done by the 
sanitary authorities of the several districts. This is further illus- 
trated by an analysis of the causes to which death is attributed, 
and the excess is shown to be due entirely to the prevalence of 


| zymotic diseases, such as fever, cholera, diphtheria, and diarrhoea, 


all of which are, in the eye of the sanitary reformer, preventible, 
seeing that they admit of indefinite mitigation whenever the laws 


' of health are studied and sanitary precautions are efficiently used. 
| From all these causes, only 2°8 per 1,000 die in the country dis- 


tricts, while the average of seven large towns is more than two- 
and-a-half times as great; and in the worst town, Liverpool, the 
mortality is nearly four times as great as that of the country. 





* A Lecture on the Comparative Mortality of Birmingham and other Large Towns. 
Balthazar Foster,M.D. Birmingham: ‘Cornish. 
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From these facts, Dr. Foster proceeds to enforce with vigour and | the personal narrative of a German lady, who, after many wanderings, 
clearness those simple rules of living, and those domestic and | has taken up a permanent abode at New York, and who considers that - 
other precautions which to persons compelled to live in crowded | 2° eulogy can be too strong or enthusiastic for the land of her adop- 
towns, and to spend much of their lives in small rooms, are of | tom. With such sentiments we have no fault to find, but we are 
primary importance. In particular, he remarks on the unusual | *!¥4Y8 sorry to see a woman's name in conjunction with states 
prevalence of diarrhcea in Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- | ments which are impossible of reception by educated people in Eng- 
pool, and shows that the excess of mortality has in all these places a SE Sek AO MRE NR AS Gee Ih. Sane Soe 
been coincident with one or other of two definite’conditions,—the | sae a ae age eS a ae —_ Payee oP 
tainting of the atmosphere with the products of organic decom- | — omnes Se ay RaOS 6 een) SE CEN er sy eed 
position, or the habitual drinking of impt me ices, combined with ignorance of the tenets of the sects which are un- 

gira 5 pue wares. sparingly reviled, and with such singular examples of indelicacy as 

Still more noteworthy are the facts stated in this pamphlet | those which disfigure these volumes, That women are, as a general 
respecting the exceptionally high death-rate among children in | rule, more tenderly treated, and their rights more liberally estimated 
large towns. Of those under five years of age, it is shown that | in the United States of America than in the United Kingdom, we believe, 
whereas in country districts 39 per 1,000 die annually, the num- but that the American gentlemen who helped Miss Weppner with 
ber in towns reaches 103 per 1,000. Taking an area of the West | ™DeY; advice, and social support will feel gratified by the adulation 
End of London, and comparing it with an equal area occupied by | which she lavishes upon them, while Europeans throughout her travels 


the working-classes, it is shown that the richer district, with one- | 27° #¢cused either of neglecting, insulting, or trying to seduce her, we 
sixth of the population, rears twice as many children as the Ste tanre te Geek, “Renapeants Sages "am, seeeeiag a 
ner, “in a state of more than ordinary depravity,” and she,“ proud, virtuous 


ted oe ear lio ecuaeorts nia oe Proce, Swe women,” as, she is careful to inform us a “ wretch with black heart aod 
grow up. Bad feeding, impure air, drunkenness ond the want of | -_ = pe tag rics nes pr aa epg 
PS he y . | for recruits,” called her, had urgent need of the “strength of character 
maternal care are the chief causes assigned for this mortality ; and and moral courage” for which ber American friends seem never to 
to these may be added the want of playgrounds. In this one | havo tired of praising her. The book, which opens with an unpleasant 
particular Dr. Foster thinks that the old system of building poor- | family picture, in which Miss Weppner paints her own father in the 
houses in courts had an advantage over many new blocks of | character of a miser, who absorbed her hardly-earned money, until 
model lodging-houses, inasmuch as the court itself provided a she was threatened with blindness as the result of over-work, is 
small exercise-ground away from the dangers of the streets. | devoid of literary merit. It is ungrammatical, ill-arranged, 
When we examine the death-rate of persons above five, the dis- and quite unconvincing. The meagre details are such as any 
advantages of town as distinguished from rural life are far less | one wie tak week Ge met eoteny toe ene eee Save 
manifest. Dr. Foster computes that among older children and | tel © ants ae te ay came nal peat ee gHsene 
wry te amy tims ly 24 tr La eter than andthe capi a th Uated Ste Mio Maruti 
‘ omer ae © | Weppner. But the faults of this regrettable production are not only 
greater risks of town life, but an appreciable proportion is negative. Miss Weppner’s modesty is always being outraged, her 
due to the greater prevalence of lung disease, especially among | delicacy is always being shocked, the “natives” scandalise her 
men. In the country, women seem to suffer most from lung | and she is perpetually exposed to horrible insults and terrible 
disease, but in towns the number of sedentary employments in | calumnies by Europeans, who have a habit which she describes 
factories, shops, offices, and warehouses accounts for a large | variously as “showing the cloven foot,” or ‘assuming the 
annual increment to the number of deaths. The analysis given ¢haracter of an obtrusive, obscene philosopher.” While we confess 
by the author of this pamphlet of the mortality prevailing in to some curiosity as to what an “obscene philosopher” may be, we are 
different trades enables him to point with great force his | &!#4 she has not been more explicit. There is novelty in her viows of 
favourite moral as to the need of constant outdoor exercise and | pemane tapi deren: raged bent - 0 Chinese woman whe aserificed honlth 
of fresh air. But the whole pamphlet is worth study, not merely °" vision tpt camper ithe — _ — os my -_ ane 
for the significance and value of the facts which it conveys, but aston yenpebarenpe yu iieuneedhity ale ignemance fo teleratly 
also as an example of the way in which the teaching of experience re oe — Me a eee =—<* 
. . - 5 b legend represented in a Chinese temple as “ the Buddhist translation of 
on a subject of great practical importance to the working-classes | Elijah.” As an illustration of the worth and the style of this book, wo 
| 








may be skilfully presented, and rendered intelligible and interest- | sejoct for extract one of the least offensive of the anecdotes by which 
ing to them. | ee writer supports her political opinions and flatters her adopted 
SSS | country, to which she urges the slaves of Caste in the German 





| Empi ir i sir thousands :— 
TRREN’ y | Empire to repair in their t : 
CURREN P LITERATU RE. “On my journey through the East, I spent some time in the house of 
- nae a liberal Englishman, who counted among his frionds an American sea 
The Civil Laws of France to the Present Time. By D. M. Aird. | captain. This captain is a very worthy and highly cultivated man, and 


(Longmans.)—This volume may be said to have a twofold interest,—as | When this story took place he was the guest of his British friend. A 
| British nobleman, Sir X. [sic], the ex-governor of a remote colony, came 


a contribution to jurisprudence, and as a practical guide. ode | . , 
a a eee pe er of tl Gas Aa Nom. i - “ oe on | to the house of the latter at the same time. The kind-hearted host 
: sat aac 20 Code Vapotcon, 18 In fact an adapta- | . 4. anxious that his two guests, his friend the captain and Sir X., 
tion to the requirements of modern life of the Roman Civil Law. How | should become acquainted. The nobleman was sitting in the 


this adaptation has been effected, what modifications have been made, | drawing-room when the master of the house came in with his 
is an interesting subject for study. Mr. Aird, while claiming, as he | American friend. He led him up to his guest, saying, ‘Sir X., 
|this is my friond Captain H., from Boston, America.’ The 


says in his preface, to give a “concise and lucid translation ” of the a Bor alten Salk aah tie Soe te toe 
‘ode Civi ; eer ay oe ee . so aloe captain, in true American fashion, hek : 0 th 
os es ge noe henge ees — oe Gm has nobleman, and said, ‘Sir X., I am pleased,’ &., &e. But Sir X., 
diverged from the lines of its model. On the practical utility of the | without taking the proffered hand, turned aside with the most scornful 
book it is needless to enlarge. Every lawyer should be capable of | and offended air, and drawing back a few steps, he instantly left the 


advising a client, not, indeed, on the more difficult questions of French | room and the house of his friend, and host, and fellow-countryman, 
The kind and well-meaning host was so hurt, that the tears started to 


law, but on its material divergencies from our own practice,—on cmauaatl Pre sipibesiin , k tl tented trams of thle Amesionn telend, ond prea 

matters, for instance, as the law of marriage and of wills. It would be ra San ee haute ae ty pe ga po sre 
well oven for non-legal persons to have a handy-book to which thoy man; he is a fool.’ The liberal Englishman gave up his friendship 
can turn in case of need. Nor must it be supposed that this need can | with Sir X., who in his stupid and inhuman pride had taken offence 
arise only outside the boundaries of British dominion. The principles | that a Republican should be introduced to him, and that this Republi- 
of the Code Napoléon are operative, more or less, wherever the French _can, an ordinary man, and nothing more than a sea captain, had dared 
element, or the element of other nationalities that have been influenced | *? “er his band to him. - 

by the French, is to be found,—in Mauritius, for instance, and Lower This is indeed a “settler,” as Dick Swiveller would say, for British 
Canada, and in the Cape Colony. As we have spoken of wills, we may pride, as represented by that uppish “ British nobleman, Sir X.” Let us 
mention one curious point of difference between French law and our hope the anecdote of his unjustifiable conduct at the house of “a liberal 
own, which will probably be new to most of our readers,—that a jo/o- | Englishman in the East ” may mect his eye, and sting his conscience, 
graphic will, one written, ¢.e., wholly in the handwriting of the testator, especially when ho shall peruse the pious “rider ” with which Miss 
is valid without witnesses, We can strongly recommend this book as Weppner, who is lavish of familiarity with sacred names and subjects, 


full of valuable and interesting matter, well arranged and lucidly sends it forth to seek him. “Christ,” she assures the uppish British 
nobleman, “had he been in the position of Sir X., who calls himself a 


explained. 
1 r ~ e : . | Christis i have declined the hand of the American 
The North Star and the Southern Cross: being the Personal Experi- pean pepe ce resp aa : 

° car . 7 » ‘ captain, but would have greeted him in the most humane and friendly 
ences, Impressions, and Observations of Margaretha Weppner, in a Two 
Years’ Journey Round the World. (Sampson Low and Co.)—We have 
read this book with unqualified regret that it should ever have seen 
the light. There is no reason to doubt that it is what it assumes to be, ! 


” 
manner. - 


Ancient History from the Monuments. Egypt, by S. Birch, LL.D. ; 
Assyria, by George Smith, Esq.; Persia, by W. 8. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. 
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(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—The Christian Know- 
ledge Society has followed the example of other publishers, and gives us 
these pretty little volumes of history by writers of real eminence in 
their own departments. It is, indeed, somewhat of a misdescrip- 
tion to call the history of Persia a “History from the Monu- 
ments,” for though Mr. Vaux has given a full and interesting account 
of the Persian monuments and inscriptions, and made all possible use 
of them, the greater part of his history is of necessity drawn from the 
classical and modern historians. For Egypt and Assyria, the now 
deciphered papyri and monuments do supply more materials than the 
classical or other histories for a continuous account of these nations, 
and Dr. Birch and Mr. Smith have worked these up into very readable 
narratives, The reader of a short popular history of this kind cannot 
expect the critical apparatus of references to the original authorities 
which in larger histories enables him to verify and estimate these for 
himself. He must accept in simple faith the results at which the 
author of such a popular history has himself arrived, and trust implicitly 
to his learning and judgment in the matter. But though it would be 
unreasonable to complain of what is thus a necessity of the short popular 
history, and though we are quite willing to recognise the great authority 
of the writers before us, we still think it would have been better if each 
volume had contained a short account of the several sources of the 
history contained in it, and of the methods by which the papyri and in- 
scriptions have been deciphered, and the pictorial representations on 
tombs and palaces have been made to fill out the verbal records. Five 
or six pages would have been enough for all this, including a sufficient 
account of the fragments of Manetho and Berosus, and the Canon of 
Ptolemy ; and this inappreciable addition to the size of each book would 
have given a sense of reality of the greatest value. No one reads any 
history without being compelled to ask himself perpetually,—is this fact, 
or the inference of the writer? And though, as we have said, we must, 
after all, trust the author, it is pleasant to have him tell us in plain words 
that he did get his facts from this or that specific source. 


Legends and Memories of Scotland. By Cora Kennedy Aitken. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—There is not much to be said against the 
attempt to record and inyent Scotch Jegends, and to sing them in Scottish 
words, but we cannot say that those in the pretty volume before us are 
a success. From the young lady’s preface we learn that sho has only 
resided ‘‘a few weeks” in Scotland, but that she ‘cannot resist using 
the sweet, picturesque Scotch dialect.” It seems to us that she did not 
master the dialect in those few weeks, but that having probably read 
Scott and Burns, she was quick in introducing such forms of our English 
words with afew Scotch ones as occur very frequently in Scotch authors, 
These verses, for instance, have not the genuine ring of a Scotch ballad 


at all :— 
“Culloden Muir was red wi' blood, 

The Highlanders awa’ 

To Moray Frith or to the woods, 
An’ black the nicht did fa’. 

Murdoch Macrae cam’ in wi’ letters 
Frae Fort Augus stus gent ; 

He was a servant o’ the Crown 
An’ English Parliament. 

He was an unco’ silly postman, 
For up an’ down the town 

He strutted, an’ his clappin’ tongue 
Wad never be kept down.” 


The legends, both repeated and originated, are for the most part tales of 
death and blood, and they are told in confused language, while the 
rhythm is very rough and ugly, and the rhymes often bad. Neither 
themes nor versification attract us at all. The sonnets and verses 
written in English are no better; they are very ambitious, the ideas are 
anything but clear; sometimes they are without sense—we never heard, 


for instance, of islands being blown to the surface—and the rhymes | 


are forced and sometimes worse than questionable. Winds, for instance, 
does not rhyme with begins, interrupt with corrupt, dense with monuments, 
nor tangible with real, &e. But we will give the first sonnet as a speci- 
men of Miss Aitken’s style, and leave our readers to judge :— 


“IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
What lineage need they, the proud Highlanders, 
Sprung from the rocks, like their own hardy heath ? 
They have for brethren, sons, and ancestors, 
The skies and mountains, rocks and glens beneath: 
The wildernesses and the sleeping moors; 
‘The dark lakes softly gathered up between 
The rugged bills; the pines and birches green ; 
The storm that darkens and the wind that roars ! 
‘They own the patent of nobility 
God gave them when from cloud tossed skies He bent 
To bless them to proud race and pedigree, 
To chivalrous, magnificent descent. 
A race they are nurtured as Heaven meant 
To nurture those it destines to be free!” 


The subjects of the four photographs—which are themselves excellent— 
seem to have been selected to give the reader as dreary an impression of 
Scotland as possible. 

Hereditary Bondsmen; or, Is it all in vain? (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
This novel is a mixture of cleverness and absurdity, difficult to account 
for on any theory of mental construction. There is plenty of good- 
sense in its treatment of social questions, and in its exposition of some 
of the hardships of the Labour Laws, though the general tendency of 


the author is to exaggeration in his notions of the wrongs of labour and | 
the iniquity of capital. The character of the chief personage, “ Master | 


Harrick,” a stone-worker, and “ bondsman,” to the wicked employer | 
(who is himself only a tool of an incomparably wickeder peer), is well 











| Jessie Melville, or the Double Sacrifice, 12mo 


drawn, and Harrick is decidedly intsresting. But the writer has been 
unable to resist the temptation of turning him into the mere ordinary 
novel hero, who proves to be of old blood, when it is necessary for the 
high-born heroine either to betray her order by marrying, or to belie 
her character by rejecting him; and the demon of the piece is an im- 
possibility of the most ludicrous and least original kind. The Earl of 
Burgos—an oddly conceived title for an English earldom—is a phantom ; 
he cannot be called a caricature, because he never could have existed for 
purposes of magnifying and distortion. He combines something of the 
Vampire (according to Mr. Boucicault), Sidonia, Monte Christo, the 
ubiquitous rascals who possess unbounded wealth, and never recognise 
the distinction between day and night, of Ponson du Terrail’s Rocambole 
literature, the princely manners of Miss Braddon’s walking gentlemen, 
and the mechanical inventiveness of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s school of 
art. This fascinating young nobleman, who controls the politics of the 
Empire and the fortunes of the hereditary bondsmen in Mr. Mason’s 
stone-yard, who is an adept in crime and irresistible in society, who has 
underground methods of transport and hideous epileptic seizures (hardly 
compatible with his political position), is so absurd that he injures the 
claim of the novel to be regarded as a fair attempt to place certain kinds 
of social and industrial injustice before the public attention, in a form 
to which the public do not object to attend. Even without the Earl of 
Burgos, his familiar spirit, who converses with him on the principle of 
flat contradiction, and his epilepsy, there is a great deal too much of 
the book. The zeal of the author is not more evident than his in- 
discretion. 
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EO. REES, 


: mes ART GALLERIES, 


115 


STRAND; 


AND 


41, 42, 48 RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite Drury Lane Theatre. 


ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
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GRAPHS. 
Guineas. 


Beautifully Framed, from One to Ten 





(i EO. REES. 
(GF? REES. 
REES. 


GE” 
(4 *° REES. 
GF°. REES. 
GG”: REES. 


= 


5s each. 


LEOGRAPHS. 


10s each. 


8 APHS. 


15s each. 


C7" PHS. 


20s each. 
( LEOGRAPHS. 


303 each, 


5 eet age 
£2 each. 





T has always been a subject of the pro- 
foundest regret that tne finest work of the painter's 
brush must perish. OLEOGRAPHY is certainly the 
only means by which we can retain a faithful copy of 


the original paintings. 





(pzocraras. 
(pZ0GRAPHS. 
(pLEOGRAPHS. 
(LEOGRAPHS. 
(p20cRaPns. 


For Shippers, 

and all parts 

of the World. 
Suit any Climate, 


and never fade. 





ee 

KS RAVINGS. 

—— 

Bi 

E NGRAVINGS. 
4 

eee 
4 

EY GRAVINGS. 

ee 


Landseer’s, 
from 2s to 
2 Guineas cach. 
Ansdell’s. 
Millais’s. 
Frith’s. 


Tissot’s. 





—_— 
| acces 
_ 
| 
| rcs 
| irae 
_— 


Gold Alhambra, 
1s 6d, 2s, 2s 6d, 
3s per foot. 
Neat Gold 
Frames, 
from 8d. 


per foot. 


CATALOGUES, 3 STAMPS. 





G*: REES begs to draw the attention 
of 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


to his ° 
CHEAP JOB LOTS OF OLEOGRAPHS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 


115 STRAND, & 41, 42, 43 RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO/’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The GREAT LONE LAND.” 


AKIMFO0: the History of a Failure. 


By Major W. F. BUTLER, C.B., Author of “ The Great Lone Land" and “ The Wild North Land.” 
1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 143 (not 16s, as previously advertised). 


“We, however. strongly recommend our readers to peruse the work before us...... To our mind, ‘ Akimfoo 
is the best of the literary results of our last little war.”"—Athenwum, June 19. 








The LATEST WORK by the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER OF HETH” is 


* 
es s 
THREE FEATHERS. By ‘William Black. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 31s 6d. (V.B.—The Fifth Edition is in the press, and will be ready in a day or two. 

“ Lively incident, true insight into character, a soft, pleasant humour, and over all the rare charm of a style 
clear, strong, and sunny as a mountain stream......0ne leaves the ‘Three Feathers’ with real regret.”"— 
Saturday Review, 

“It is almost superfluous to say that this is a good novel...... ‘Three Feathers’ is a book which no one but 
the author of * A Daughter of Heth’ could have written, and which all persons who appreciate real humour, 
good character-drawing, and beautiful landscape-paintiog in words, will love to read once and again.”"—Standard. 

“It is bright and sparkling, and abounding & humour; it has capital descriptive writing, and it tells a tale 
which is interesting.” —Sco/sman. 

“Three Feathers’ is undoubtedly one of the best novels of the season."—Ziterary World. 


The LATEST WORK by the AUTHOR of * LORNA DOONE " is 


ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs. By K. 
D. BLACKMORE. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 64. ([V B.—The Fifth Edition will be ready on the 21st. 

“Mr. Blackmore's ‘Alice Lorraine’ will sustain his reputation as one of our best English novelists.”"— 
Saturday Review. 

“We distinctly recognise ‘ Alice Lorraine’ as a very notable book—notable in plot, in style, and above all, 
in design.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“* Alice Lorraine’ will be enjoyed by every one who reads novels.” —T7imes. 

“The book is a brilliant book, as befits the author of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ "—Daily News. 

“* Alice Lorraine‘ is emphatically a good book.”—Standard. 

“ We wish it were our fate to read more novels of this description; a terror would then pass into a joy."— 
Examiner, 

“A book which you read straight through, not because as a reviewer it is your nature to, but because you 
can't leave off...... * Alice Lorraine * is most undoubtedly good."—Academy. 


Colonel EGERTON WARBURTON’S JOURNEY ACROSS 


AUSTRALIA, giving a Full Account of his Perilous Journey from the Centre to Western Australia. Lllus- 
trations and a Map. Edited, with an Introductory Chapter, by C. H. Even and H. W. BATEs, of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. [Yow ready. 
“Numerous and varied are the records of British pluck, but fow of them will more powerfully arrest atten- 
tion and excite admiration than Colonel Warburton's narrative of his journey across Australia.”"—Edinburgh 
Courant, 











Illustrated by the Author with 85 fine Woodcuts and 8 Designs in Colour, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 15s. 


The ANNALS of a FORTRESS. By Viollet-le-Duc. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—* The design of the book is of that striking simplicity which, when directed to 
the right end, is indicative of true genius...... He, in fact, has made of his history of the art of fortification at 
once a valuable handbook and a very charming romance...... A work that combines amusement with instruction 
in a very rare degree.” 

The Standard says:— This is a delightful as well as an instructive book, and will afford pleasure to the 
general public, as well as to military engineers......Seven sieges, in all, it underwent, and each is told with a 
life, fire, and detail which render the book one of the most interesting which we have read for along time. It 
is, indeed, an historical novel of the very best kind.” 


4 
The NORTH STAR and the SOUTHERN CROSS. Being 
the Personal Experiences, Impressions, and Observations of MARGARETHA WEPPNER in a Journey round 
the World. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 24s, [Vow ready. 
“Miss Margaretha Weppner must be allowed the merit of pluck. With only seven francs and a half in her 
pocket, she started on a journey round the world, and after many perils duly accomplished her task. How 
she managed the miracle must be left to herself to tell."—G/obe 
“ She is straightforward, fair-minded, gossipy, and succeeds in giving a very lively impression of the customs 
and the condition of the yarious peoples amongst whom she sojourned.,,,...We can honestly recommend the 
book.” —Noncon for mist. 


A USEFUL BOOK for PROVINCIAL EDITORS. 
Now ready, demy Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 12s. 


GLEANINGS for the CURIOUS from the HARVEST-FIELDS 


of LITERATURE: a JMMeélange of Excerpta, Collated by OC. C. BompauGn, A.M., M.D. 
“T have here made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have brought nothing of my own but the string that ties 
them.” — Montaigne. 











NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


CORALS and CORAL ISLANDS. By James D. Dana, LL.D. 


With numerous important Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. (Now ready. 


HANDBOOK to the ART GALLERIES, Public and Private, 


of BELGIUM and HOLLAND. By Lord RONALD Gower. 18mo, cloth extra, 5s. [ Ready. 








NOTICE.—Now ready, a NOVEL by the late C. WELSH-MASON, B.A., Camb., entitled 
The RAPE of the GAMP. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


Now ready, fcap., price 1s. 


The ANGLO-SCOTTISH YEAR-BOOK for 1875-76: a Hand- 


book of the Benevolent and Patriotic Institutions, Learned and Social Societies, Clubs, Banks, Insurance 
Companies, &c., in London, connected with Scotland; Scotch Churches, Parliamentary Representatives, 
Advocates, Law Agents, Newspapers, &c., for 1875-76. By Ropsrt Kempt. 


VISITORS TO LONDON SHOULD PROCURE A COPY 
(Iilustrated with 68 Engravings on Wood, a Map and Plans, crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 3s 6d) of 


THE GOLDEN GUIDE TO LONDON. 


“There is certainly room for the ‘Golden Guide’ which Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo. have just issued. 
It is compact, handy, and clearly printed, and its information, concise, yet sufficient, is brought down to the 
latest date. The volume, though of a size convenient for the pocket, contains a map, plans, and a number of 
superior woodcut illustrations, and may well serve not only as a companion, but as a memorial of a visit to 
the great city.”"—Satnrday Review, June 12. 

“Every way worthy of the great metropolis it 80 well illustrates."—Avening Standard. 

“A very excellent handbook for all those who may be visiting the English metropolis.”"—Scotsman. 

“ No stranger will be at a loss in London who has the forethought to obtain it."—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“ At this season, when so many people are rushing up to London to see all the sights in a limited time, a good 
Gnide-book to the Metropolis shou!d be the most saleable of books...... Messrs, Sampson Low and Co, have just 
issued one which we have no hesitation in saying is the best published in recent years.""—G@lasgow Herald. 











At all Booksellers and Railway Stalls throughout Great Britain; or of the Publishers, 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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| ees MEDICAL SERVICE. 


INDIA OFFICE, 14th June, 1875. 

NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for ten appointments as Surgeon in Her 
Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in London 
in August, 1875. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India Office, 
London, S.W. 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 

T. T. PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. 


M4 LVERN COLLEGE 


This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

The Master's Boarding Houses are within the 
College Grounds. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £30; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM commences on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 20th. 
ETTES COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Four of £40 per annum. COMPETI- 
TION im. JULY.—Apply for particulars to HEAD 
MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 











HERBORNE SCHOOL, —The 
kK) SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 
June 24th and 25th. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 
N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE 
(Student at Law), about to visit COAST of 
BRITTANY, would be willing to take TWO PUPILS. 
Fluent German and French. Highest references. 
“C. P..” Crofton Vicarage, Fareham, Hants. 


E ASTBOURNE* COLLEGE. — There 
7 will be an EXAMINATION in the middle of 
July for FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS,—one Classical, £30; 
one Modern, £25; each ten ible for three years; and two 





House Scholarships, £45, each tenable for two years, | 


Names of Candidates not over fourteen years of age 
on May 1, 1875, to be sent in, on or before July 1, to 
the Head-Master, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 
] IRKENHEAD SCHOOL. — TWO 

HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, each £51, tenable 
for two years, will be offered for competition to boys 
under fourteen years of age, on July 15; also one 
SCHOLARSHIP £21, and one £18, tenable for one 
year to boys under fourteen and twelve respectively. 
Names of candidates, with certificates of age and 
character, must be sent before June 30 to the HEAD 
MASTER, who will give information about the times 
and subjects of examination. 


J J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of POLITICAL ECONOMY 
is VACANT through the resignation of Professor 
Courtney. Applications for the appointment will be 
received by the undersigned not later than Tuesday, 
July 6th. 

Further information may be obtained on application to 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

June 11, 1875. 


RB RIGHTON COLLEGE. 








Principal—the Rev. CHARLES Brag, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice Principal—the Rev, JoSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 

There are two Divisions—the Classical and the 
Modern. 

There is a good Laboratory and a well-fitted Car- 
penter’s shop. 

The College is situated in the healthiest part of 
Brighton. 

The climate is peculiarly favourable to boys of a 
delicate constitution. 

The College is endowed with fifteen Scholarships. 

Terms—For Boarders, 80 gs. to 90gs. per annum, 
according to age; or, for the Sons of Clergymen, 60 gs. 
to 70 gs.; for non-Boarders, £22 10s to £31 10s per 
annum, 

For further particulars, address the Secretary. 

YODRIGUES,” —MONOGRAMS, 

\\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters, 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 


A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, | 
| 


and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


YNTHITE and SOUND TEETH are 





indispensable to personal attraction, and to | 


health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 


and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- | 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens | 


the gums. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


HURCH of ENGLAND INCUM- 
BENTS' SUSTENTATION FUND. 





TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the DcK& of NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The Most Hon. the MArQu!s of LORNE, K.T., M.P. 
The Right Hon. LorD SELBORNE. 
CoUNCIL. 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Selborne. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, K.G. 
The Right Hon. Lord Hampton. 
The Right Hon. Lord Muncaster, M.P. 
Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P. 





A Paoblic MEETING will be held on behalf of this 
Fund at Willis's Rooms on Wednesday, 30th June, 
1875, at 230 p.m. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of CANTERBURY 
will preside. 

The Meeting will be addressed by the Marquis of 
Lorne, K.T., M.P., the Earl of Harrowby, K.G, the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, the Lord Selborne, the Lord Mun- 
easter, M.P., the Dean of Westminster, and Thomas 
Brassey, Esq.. M.P. J. TROUTBECK, Secretary. 

No. 4 Dean's Yard, S.W., !0th June, 1875. 

TMHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 6d. 
7 ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 10 till 
dusk. Admission ls, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PH(LLIPS, Secretary. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1875. 








| ARRANGEMENTS for the issue of Ist and 3rd-class 
Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 15th to the 


8lst October, 1875. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 


issued by the Company. 
AMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby. May, 1875. 
I LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 
| The Summer Season has commenced at this de- 
lightful place. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 
perfect, with choice of 250 rooms. ‘Tariff on application 


to Manager. ie 
woop 














H OWARD’S PATENT 
TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 


can be applied to all even sur- | 
faces, being an adaptation of 
real wood in lieu of Painting 
or Paper-hanging, beautiful in 
effect and exceedingly durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, Decora- 
tors, 25, 26, and 27 Berners 
Street, London, W. 





\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


| Ge A A . LL. WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
| in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
| some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
| seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . 1 . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 











Street, W. 
| TCE SAFES and WENHAM LAKEICE., | 
& —The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele- 
| brated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water Pitchers, | 
| Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE 
| MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, 
| fitted with water tanks and filters, and all modern 
improvements, can be obtained only at the sole Office, 
| the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London 
(corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated Lists free. 


1 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 


| e SAUCES, & CUNDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 
| and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 
| ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | 
| name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- | 
| pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
| terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
| 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
| Street, London, S.E. j 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Llizaheth Lazenby.” | 
| 


| MRS. S&S A. ALLENS 
| WORLD'S | 
| AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its) 
| youthful colour and beauty. 
| IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. | 
| . IT will promote luxuriant growth. | 
| FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 


| THIN Hair thickened. 
| BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bott!es, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


R OBERT COCKSand CO.’s MUSICAL 
W& CARDS for learning to read music at sight. 
Post free 24 stamps.—6 New Burlington Street. Order 
every where. 


yr ‘ORIA. New Part-Song. Written 

by W. CLARK RussELL Music by Hgvry 
SMART. Post free, four stamps; as a songin G and B, 
3s each; post free, 18 stampseach. “ Very tuneful and 
very easy to execute, it may and doubtless will win its 
way to the farthest corner of the wide-spread dominions 
over which Victoria wields her sceptre.’'—Vide The 
Queen, Lady's Newspaper. 


‘NOD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. 

Song. “Second national air."—Daily News. 

4s; free by post, 24 stamps. The same as a four-part 

song, new edition, 4to, free by post,4 stamps. “No 

parallel can be found to the wonderful popularity of 
this simple hymn.”—Vide Graphic. 


ET the HILLS RESOUND. A New 

A Song. By the composer of “ God Bless the Prince 

of Wales.” Post free for 18 stamps; piano solo and 
duet, 24stamps each; the part-song, 4 stamps. 


re ENGLAND.—‘ <A national song, 
if worth anything, is sure to find favour with 
the British public ; hence * Dear England,” written and 
composed by CHARLES MacKAY and Louris DI&HL, 
always commands an encore, especially when sung by 
Signor Foli."—Vide The Graphic. 38; post free, 18 
stamps. 

London: Published only by ROBERT Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
e to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


The business is divided into Departments, viz. :— 
for GENTLEMEN. —SUITS | for 

FULL DRESS and MORNING WEAR. Also 
for Travelling and Sporting purposes. In Overcoats, 
the half-guinea Summer Llama for dust, and the 
Guinea Waterproof Tweed for showers. The Re- 
gistered Paletét, and other Overcoats and Wrappers. 
Specialities for Trousers. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
KNICKERBOCKERS, HIGHLAND, SAILOR, 
SPANISH, and NORFOLK DRESSES. Also Suits as 
worn at large Schools. Light Waterproof Tweed 


Overcoats from 14s 

4 OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS 

from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 

and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 

Ulsters: Travelling Costumes and Promenade Jackets 
of specia] designs and materials. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERI ES, the best at moderate prices 

*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 














G ARDEN NECESSARIES, consisting 

J oof ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER-STANDS, 

WIRE-WORK, &c , at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 
Garden Syringes 4s 6d to 26s. 
Garden Engines ....... . 80s 0d to 126s. 
Yarden Water-Barrows .. 453 0d to 87s. 
Garden Rollers.... 42s 0d to 86s. 
Garden Chairs . + 78 0d to 32s. 
GaPGOR BOB, ..0000,c0cceccccscscesseseoses 20s 0d to 100s. 

Garden Tools and Watering-pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s to 120s. 

To cut 6 inches ...... £1 5] Tocut lO inches .,, £3 10 
To cut 8 inches ...... 2 10} Tocut l2inches ... 415 
Suitable for a Lady. 

To cut l4 inches ... £5 16| To cut 16 inches .,, £61 
Suitable for a Gentleman. 


\ ILLIAM S BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W. 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place 
and 1 Newman Yard; Munufactories—8t Newman St., 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 















BpBanp and CO’S SOUPS, 
[PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
your ~and GAME PIES; also, 
] SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
4 S 
T URTLE SOUP, and - other 
QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS 
~~ Shen 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated 
“ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed for 


| its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the 


skin. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 
and Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
“Candle Guard,” effectually preventing the guttering 
of Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil —s Warehousemen, and 
others, 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for al) kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








is SORT YOUR PAPERS 
mto STONE’S 
PATENT BOXES. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


Full particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBURY. 








ENTLEMEN desirous of having their | 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


“f a 9 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the | 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance | 
to the breath. 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 





Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, | 
London, E.C. 





CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND - POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 


Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
Po.tson’s, as cheaper kinds aro being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 








FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &e. 
CASH’S KNITTED | 
ROUGH 

CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWEL S, 


(PATENT, 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. | 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 
| 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA! 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— | 
Standard. 
*“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Fovod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


WRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/ ood, Water, and Air, edited by | 
Dr. Hassall. | 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to { 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 











CURES of BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, and COLDS by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Wilcox, / Prospect Row, 
Birmingham :—* For years I have recommended them, 
and never known them to fail.” In Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Gout, Rheumatism, and al! Hysterical! and 
Nervous pains, instant relief is given by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS, which taste pleasantly. Sold by all Drag- 
gists at 1s 1}d per box. Beware of counterfeits, 


| imitations.—TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson 


T 


| perfumed Wash 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | }oHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Sirgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. ° 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


M APPI Ne . 
W* 


OMPLETE SERVICES OF 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 


B B’S 
PLATE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post Free. Larger 


Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


MANSION - Hovse Buriprnes, Povitry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD S?TREBT (76,77, and 
78), West ENb. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


rPMIDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 
City. 
rPXIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking manner. 
For very young children the bath should be tepid. 
Sold in bags and boxes by Chemists and Druggists.— 
N.B. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 
mark. 
— S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis 
solving five or six ounces of the saJt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
Street, 


THE 


Finsbury, London, E.C. 


MIDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely 

a healthful luxury, but has produced really 
wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- 
ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 
&e. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations, 


INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St., London ; and ali Chemists throughout the world. 


DALE and GOLDEN 
AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty 

tint now so much admired. Perfectly free from 
objectionable ingredients. 
High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 


L AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 





{ FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 


itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of ali Chemists. 


NREY UAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. 

It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 
3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 

ATR-COLOUR WASIL 

—By damping the head with this beautifully- 

, in 24 hours the hair becomes its 

original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 

10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 


| Hoiborn, London ; and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphiet sent or 


| two stamps. 


HALR.—SOL | 


58 64.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 | 


) oy of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exbaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 


per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


Traut TNSURAS 


Established 1807, (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London, 

Premiums and Interest .......c0000000008 £450, 
Accumulated Funds .,......cccccceceeeee £3,024,108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
E Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M_P., Chairman. 
PAIb-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £160,000, 
Annua! Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
Westminster, 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E, Coope, Esq., Esq. 
P Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P., F.R.S. 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- 


hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson,| Esq. 
Esq., M.P. | Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1875, All Policies effected before the 
| Ist July on the “ Bonus System™ will be included in 
} such division. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary pro tem. 


ATORTHERN ASSURANCE 
| COMPANY, for Fire and Life Assurance; 
established 1836, 
Head Offices—Aberdeen, 3 King Street; 
Moorgate Street. 

The Thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting of this 
Company was held within their House at Aberdeen, 
on Friday, the 11th June, 1575, when the Directors’ 
Report was adopted, and a dividend of 10s, together 
with a bonus, 5s per share, free of income-tax, were 
declared, making, with the amount already paid, a 
total distribution of 25s per share in respect of the 
year 1874 

The following are EXTRACTS from the REPORT 
submitted :— 





London, 1 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The premiums of the year amounted to £313,364 5s 9d, 
being an increase of £34,423 12s Yd upon the year 1873, 

The losses by fire were £175,609 L4s 9d, or 55°40 per 
cent. of the premiums received, making the average of 
the Company's whole experience from the beginning 
61 per cent. 

Theexpenses of management (including commission) 
were 26°51 per cent., against 25°78 in 1873, 
| The result of the year's transactions was thus @ sur- 

plus of £56,682 15s 11d, increasing the Reserve Fund 

of this department to £314,947 0s 8d. 
H LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

New Business—The number of lives upon which the 
Company granted new assurances during the year was 
The annual 





| 488, for the aggregate sum of £295,869. 
| premiums thereon amounted to £9,730 3s. 

The total income for the year was £175,516 168 8d. 

The claims amounted to £80,402 10s 4d, of which 
£3.115 8s 4d, was for endowments, 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) were 10 per cent, upon the premiums received. 

The Funds of this department were increased by the 
sum of £76,166 18s 5d, and now stand at £1,073,936 16s, 
exclusive of Annuity Fund. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £2,919 13s 8d was 
received for the sale of annuities during the year, and 
the fund of this section of the Life Department now 
stands at £63,411 11s 1d. 

LONDON BOARD of DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir WILtiaAM MILLer, Bart, 
Deputy-Chairman—DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq., 

E Harvey Ranking, Esq. 
Wigliam Munro Ross, Esq. 
sq. John Stewart, Esq. 
HenryJames Lubbock, Esq. William Walkinshaw, Esq 
Fire Deranrmsnt—E. H, Mannering, Manager. 
Lire DerPAkTMENT—James Valentine, 
Assistant-Actuary. 

GENERAL MANAGER AND Actuary—A. P. Fletcher. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1874, may be obtained from any 
of the Branch Offices or Agencies. 


> EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
} and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists 
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THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 





COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


A LOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, Author of 


“ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo0. 


It. 


A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, Author of 


“ The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. In 3 yols. crown 8yo. 


LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of “The Sisters 


Lawless,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





a { THE ORIGINAL! ) 
¢ THE BEST. i) 


KINGSFORD’S 
“T find that it consista entirely of the grain of 


OS W EF G O 
INDIAN CORN, is very PURE, 1 be ded 
P R E P A R E D Cc O R N, chemically and poten as a ABROW.ROOT, 


and taken in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, con- 
stitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and 


MADE OF AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, | young chitaren. 


“ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., 
; Author of ‘ Food and its Adulterations,’ &c.” 


en | Report OF Dr. A. H. HASSALL. 

z “London, 14th September, 1874. 
“T have subjected to Microscopical Examination 

| and Chemical Analysis a sample of KINGSFORD'S 

OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, which has been known 

to me for many years. 





PURE AND UNADULTERATED. | 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E 4 S, A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FenDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO ForKsS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s, | Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

» SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; S 16s to 30s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Paprer-Micué TkA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 6s, 95s. BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELEcTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 

Disn Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls, | GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELectrO CrvsetTs, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. a Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6, 

* LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s, KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. | KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BrRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY Goons, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. TOoLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOoLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. HoOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 














NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 














In consequence of Spurious [mitations of SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
EA AND PERRINS SAUCE, Wall Lights and Lustres. 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
their signature— TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
“LEA and PERRINS,” Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
which will be placed on every bottle of LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
N° RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-roonis, Broad 
\ after this date, and without which none is Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) _ 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- TATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export | VALS. VICHY, SELTZER 
ee a CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
out the world.—[Novamber, 1574 ] KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOI, 


}T OLLOWAY’S P!ILLS& OINTMENT PULLNA, and Others, 





' j rted direct from the Springs. 
—When the summer's heat first becomes Import - ; 5 
sensible, the ste is very at ha become temporar i Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
cnet thes pas Rie : ce Bn ti cp .  Struve and Co at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; 
irritated, congested, and deranged; this is in itself a i R. Ellis and S Rati pa, & ’ 
very common cause of dangerous disease, if it be not S24 + Sts anc W. BE ST and SONS 

“e correc by appropriate treatment. Hol- ,, . - ace Ce a oe ae 
| dln oe omehuiiy secclost int ) the cil nof Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
the liver (under the right breast), acts like a charm in 22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
this respect, aided and assisted by the alterative pro- - " s—TIpenN “np : ‘ +p 
perties of the Pills, which must be taken at the same ‘| yt Ae a 
time internally; pure and healthy bile is then poured 
out by the liver, and nature being aided—not counter- 





PILLS are used by thousands. They clear from the 
body all hurtful impurities, and promote a regular 
2 liver and bowels. Sold by 






acted—the symptoms are not simply temporarily re- 
moved, but are permanently eradicated. Much com- and healthy action of th 


fort will be produced by these remedies, 


, all Chemists, 


DIFFICULTY.—At this season PARR'S LIFE 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Our Bishops and Deans. By the 
Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 

“On the whole, we think it will be admitted that 
Mr. Arno'd has achieved his task with a large amount 
of success. He displays considerable power of seiziug 
the salient points of a striking character and present- 
ing them in a clearand forcible style.”"—Globe. 


Cositas Espanolas; or, Every-day 
LIFE in SPAIN, By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwel? 
Bury. 8vo, 15s. 

“A delightfully entertaining book, full of pleasant 
and thoroughly reliable information.”— Messenger. 


Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and 


MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs, 
OLIPHANT. CHRAP EDITION, forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Library.” 5s, bound and illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Wife’s Story. By the Author 


of “ Castk,” &c., and other Tales. 3 vols. 


Eglantine. By the Author of 
“St. Olave's.” 3 vols, 

“A fascinating story. The same graphic power, 

healthy sentiment, deep pathos, and racy humour 

which characterised ‘ St Olave’s' are everywhere dis- 


played in ‘ Eglantine.’ ""—Court Journal, 
Jocelyn’s Mistake. By Mrs. 


J. K. SpeENpDeR, Author of “ Parted Lives.” 3 vols. 
“A very pretty and touching story."—S/andard. 
“[t rises in type and diction far above the ephemeral 
stories of the season.”—Academy. 


Brenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 
Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton'’s Money.” 3 vols. 
“ A standard work.”—Court Journal, 


Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


“In his present novel Mr. Collins writes in his best 
manner.” —Spectator. 


Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 











Just published, price 6d; post free, 7d. 
ISESTABLISHMENT and DISEN- 
DOWMENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. With Intro- 
ductory Remarks by James HopGoop, Esq. 

WILLIAMS and NorGAtTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

ECHNOLOGICAL MILITARY 
DICTIONARY, in GERMAN, FRENCH, and 
ENGLISH. Dedicated by permission to H.R H. the 
late Prince Consort. By Sir GeorGs Duckett, Bart., 
late Major, &c. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATEs, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden. 





At all Bookstalls, 
T INTS, HUMOROUS & SATIRICAL. 
By F. B. BrtnoLey, Author of * Tom Pringle’s 
Courtship,” &c. Third Edition. Price 1s. 
London: SimPKIN and MARSHALL. 
Manchester: J. Heywoop. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

KETCH MAP of SOUTH AFRICA. 

By C. E. Sotomon. Second Edition. Revised 

and Enlarged. Size, 36 inches by 24 inches. Price 
5s 3d; post free, 5s 6d. 

STREET'S COLONIAL AGENCY OFFICES, 30 Cornhill, 

| EC.; and 5 Serle Street, W.C. 





NEW BALLAD. 
THE THANKLESS LADY. 
Words by GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Music by AUGUSTA A. L. MAGRA. 
(In two keys, B, and A flat.) 
Also lately published, by the same Composers. 
EDWARD GRAY. 
Written by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
2s each, post free. 


London: CUNINGHAM, BOOSEY, and Co., 
2 Little Argyll Street, Regent Street. 





RISH LINEN PAPERS and EN- 
VELOPES.—These celebrated papers bear the 
water-mark in every sheet. The First Quality, * ROYAL 
Inish LINEN—Marcus WAkD AND Co.”; the Second 
Quality, “ Pure FLAx—MAnkcus WARD AND Co.” 

“ A peculiarly substantial and elegant description of 
stationery, on which it is an absolute luxury to write. 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Precisely the kind of surface which is s9 agreeable 
to the ready or unready writer."—Morning Post. 

Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only of Marcus 
WARD and Co. London: 67 and 68 Chandos Street, 
| Strand, W.C. ; and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LETTER to the QUEEN on her RETIRE- 


MENT from PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. 
In wrapper, price 1s, post free. 


HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS’ LEAVE; 


or, My Impressions of the Mother-Country, the Continent of Europe, the United 
States of America, and Canada. By an INDIAN Orricer. In 1 vol. 8vo, 
handsomely bound, price 12s. 


SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frank Lee 
Benepict, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“The story is written with remarkable ability, and the interest is thoroughly 
well sustained. '—cotsman. 


GRANTHAM SECRETS. By Phebe M. 
FEILDEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“ The story is gracefully written, and has a tone of wholesome earnestness and 
purity throughout.”"—Scotsman. 


“The merit of this book consists in its refined tone, and in the real touches of 
nature which greet us in the character of Margaret The story shows considerable 
promise, and some power over the passions."—/’all Mall Gazette, 


The WIDOW UNMASKED; or, the Firebrand 


in the Family. By FLora F. WYLve, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


DULCIE. ByLois Ludlow. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
FRIEDMANN BACH; or, the Fortunes of 


an Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. BRACHVOGEL. Dedicated 
with permission to H.R.U. the Princess Christian. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


MARRIED for MONEY. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. [This day. 


CLAUDE HAMBRO. By John C. Westwood. 


3 yols., 31s 6d. [Just ready. 


FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn Camp- 


BELL. 3 vois., 3ls 6d. (Just ready. 


In BONDS, but FETTERLESS: a Tale of 


Old Ulster. By RicuarD CUNINGHAM, 2 vols., 21s, 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 














Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 


Physician to, and Lecturer on Physivlogy at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”—Laneet. 

“ May not only be studied carefully for the sake of the valuable information it 
contains, but may serve to pass au idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably.”— 
Pharmaceutical Journal, 

*A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar.”— 
Chemical News, 


J. and A, CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
By the late Rev. Perer 8. 
Meibourne, and formerly of Glasgow. 


NERMONS. 

J Seots Church, 
Portrait. 

Glasgow: JAMES MAcLrnosr. Edinburgh: Epmonston and DouGLas, London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Melbourne: GkORGE ROBERTSON, 


Menzies, M.A., 
With Photographic 


Just published, demy Svo, 14s. 
de - TROUBLES of OUR CATILOLIC FOREFATHERS, 
Related by Themse : from hitherto Unpublished Manuscripts. Edited by 
OHN Morris, of the ty of Jesus. Second Series, containing the * Life of 









Rev J 





POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Sol 


Miss THACKERAY'S NEW STORY. 


MISS ANGEL. By Miss THackeray. 


Illustrations by H. ALLINGHAM. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


With 6 


NEW STORY by HAMILTON AIDE. 


“A NINE DAYS’ WONDER:” a Novelette. By 
HAMILTON Aipé, Author of * Rita,” “The Marstons,” “ Philip: a Drama,” &c. 
Crowr 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “TOO LATE.” 


JEAN. By Mrs. Newman, Author of “Too Late.” 


2 vols. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 
Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of “ Wheat and Tares,” * Late 
Laurels,” &c. 2 vols. 

“Two pleasant volumes..,...A capital novel—fresh, stirring, fascinating. Anglo- 

Indians will relish it."—Athenwum, June 12. 


“A thoroughly Indian story, which Anglo-Ind'ans will at once declare to be 
perfect in its trathfulness...,..A vivid, life-like picture.”"—Spectator. 


Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT'S NOVEL. 


JANET DONCASTER. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ Cleverness and brilliant wit; great skill in story-telling; sharp and humorous 
insight into character; written with unoflagging vivacity and point."—zaminer, 
May 22. 

* This fresh and pleasant story......Excellently written, and abounds with touches 
of quiet humour. The beok is, indeed, in all ways excellent."—Graphic, June 12, 


The STORY of a SOUL. 


CRAVEN, Author of * Fleurange.” 2 vols. 


By Mrs. Aueustus 


“Tt can hardly fail to win some share of favour with all readers of cultivated 
taste.”"—Graphic. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








DURING JUNE. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON ORIENTAL ART. 





Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN. 


By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, Architect ; 
AND 
JAMES L. BOWES, President of the Liverpool Art Club, 


To be completed in Two Volumes, folio, 16 inches by 11 inches, containing a 
comprehensive Introductory Essay on Japanese Art in all its various branches, 
and a Dissertation on the Keramic Production of Japan from tho earliest records 
to the present day, with sectional articles upon the Pottery and Porcelain of the 
various Provinces of the Empire. Llustrated by 35 plates in full colours and gold, 
15 plates in autotype, 13 photo-lithographic plates, and numerous woodcuts. 


IN SEVEN PARTS, AT ONE GUINEA EACH. 
The entire English E:ition (folio) to consist of 1,000 copies, 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, at the Publishing OMce, 13 Hackin's Hey, 


Liverpool; or to 


If. SOTHERAN and CO., London. 


c ” Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, sowed. 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 1869, 1873, and 1874. 
By E. W. 











HE 


Arranged according to Subject-matter, with Summary and Index. 


EYLE&s, Solicitor. 
Sairn. Crown S8vo, 28 6a. 


r | YHE 
London: LONGMANS, 


[ OXPON LIBRARY, 12 ~ JAMES’'S SQUARE. 
4 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 





New Edition, Revised and Augmented, 


SPIRIT and the WORD of CHRIST. 





By Dr. VaNcr 


St. 





Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 128 to Members, 





I 





Wiliam Weston, S.J." seventeen years a prisoner under Elizabeth; and 
the * Fall of Anthony Tyrrel,” who three times turned Protestant, 

Lo: don: Purns and OaTes, 17 and 18 Portman Street, W., and 63 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 








| 

At Midsummer, price 3d, weekly. 
blag LONDON PROGRAMME and VISITOR'S GUIDE, 
—A geveral Guide to objects of interest in and round London, and a 
particular programme of the sights of the current week. This will be found a 
most excel'ent medium for all first-class advertivements, addressed either to 
Visitors or Residents. For particulars address W. G. SmiTH, 29 Wellington Street 
North, Strand, London. 








A TOMB, and a TAVERN.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
4 WEEK (4d, or by post. 4'd) for Views of Duke of Richmond's Tomb, 
W stminster Abbey; and the “Sunderland Arms,” Sackville Street—The Strength 
of Materials of Constraction—What a Student's Course should be—The Roman 
Obelisks—Sunitary Matters—Art—New LBuoks, &c.—46 Catharine Street, W.C.; and 
all Newsmen. 

JEADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 
Bookeselier or Newsagents, or at the Uffice, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 

















16s to Non-members. 
ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 


J Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classifled 


Index of Subjects. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12. St. James's Square, London. 
4 Founde tf 1841 
PaTRON—U.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PKESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country snd ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The MAGICIAN and THE 

W GENI, an original Optical, Magical, and Musica! Entertainment, with a NEW 
GHOST Scene (by permission of the Author, Dr. Croft), and several wonderful 
illusions and mysteries, by Mr. Seymour Smith, assisted by Herr Max Alexander, 
—ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Past aud Present, by Mr. B. J. Malden.—Thoe 
BESSEMER BOAT, by Mr. J. L. King.—FOOD from AFAR, and ECONOMICAL 
COOKING, by Professor Gardner—JANE CONQUEST.—The MECHANICAL 
LEOTARD.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, and many other Entertainments. Open 
twice daily, at 12 and 7. Admission, Is. 
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SHORTLY.—NOW IN THE PRESS. 


HEALEY A ROMANCE. 


By Miss JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE HIGH MILLS. 


By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
Author of “ Gideon's Rock 


;” “The Haunted Crust,” &. 


NOW AT 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, in quarto, cloth, price 30s, or bound in half-russia, 36s. 
THE ND VOLUME, 
(ANA - AT BH) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAD 
BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Edited by THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D., 


St. And:ew's University. 


SECO 


1 A 


Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, 


Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 








The Fifth Edition now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF 
KING GEORGE IV. AND KING WILLIAM IV. 


By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Council. 


Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy C 
LONGMANS and CO. 


London : 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


Crown 8vo, viii.-204, cloth, price 5s. 


| amicus curix 


| hearing to those who love the rose,’ 





THE KEYS OF THE CREEDS. | 


“Tf the conclusions put forth in this book be sustained, it is the death-blow to religious 
controversy.” 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 











N MESSRS. COTTIER and CO.’5S NEW ART ROOMS, 8 PALL MALL, can 

now be seen the most recent Works of many of the best-known contemporary Artists. 

In particular, there is now on view, and will remain on view during the season, a select collection (the 
largest ever made in England) of the Works of the recently deceased French Maste 4 COROT. By visiting 
this collection a true idea can be formed oi the peculiar characteristics and qualities of this most emineut of | 
modern landscape painters. 

Collectors, Amateurs, and those interested in Art generally, are invited to 


Art Rooms, 8 Pall Mall, June Ist, 1875. | 
COTTIER and CO.’S ART ROOMS, 8 PALL MALL. A large collection of the WORKS of 
COROT and of other Eminent Modern Paint rs is now on view. | 


SURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, | 


and IN 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
|; CARPET MAN eS RERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMIL 
| 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


call. 








Just published, Third Edition, with poem ndix, 
HERE ARE THE DEAD? or, 
Spiritualism Explained, Price 3s, post free from | 

the Author, 
Address, “ FRITZ,” 22 St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 











] { EAL and SON, 195 to 198 | 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD | EXH8IBITION MEDALS, 185], 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 
al ; Yarn ‘Tr | 
oe en GUNS CATALOGUE, i BENGAL MATTING, SIX_YARDS WIDE 
BEDSTEADS. Rooms Covered in One Piece. = 
BEDDING, 4 aero ‘RS GLADSTONE BAG.—| 
BEDROOM FURNITURE Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an | 
P “ | Empty Travelling-Bag 
SENT FREE BY POST | FISHER'S STEEL ‘BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
a5 PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FJ EAL and SON, 195 to 198) ‘‘HisheR's DRESSING-BAGS. . 


H 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND 


| holds. 


This day is published, price 10s 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL VANITIES, 


By FREDERIC MARSHALL, 
Author of “French Home Life.” 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN ‘ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE,’ 


“Readers of ‘Blackwood, no doubt, are well 
acquainted with Mr. Marshall's almost French talent 
for the amusing treatment of serious subjects, but the 
general public would hardly be led to anticipate from 
the title selected the amount of entertainment and 
quaint information that is presented in this volume, 
with a graceful absence of ostentation.”—Spectator. 

“We regret that we cannot go on dipping inde- 
finitely into ‘International Vanities,’ but our rapid 
survey may have given a tolerable idea of its varied 
contents. We recommend any ove who likes such 
‘fine confused feeding’ to procure the volume and 
read it for himself."—7imes. 

“Among the books in which everybody must find 
something either attractive or instructive, or both, 
may be classed ‘International Vanities,’ by Frederic 
Marshall. The author's work ‘French Home Life,’ 
and the remembrance of that excellent production, 
will excite expectations destined, one would prophecy, 
to be fulfilled.” —Ji/ustrated London News. 

“Thus genially, lightly, and with a slight relish of 
irreverence, perhaps, does Mr. Marshall handle sub- 
jects which nobody has before been so successful in 
making generally interesting.”’—Scotsman. 

“It is a book which, lifted at any time and opened 
at almost any page, will certainly engage the attention 
of the most listless, and lead the mind into fresh cur- 
rents of thought and emotion. It is a highiy instructive, 
suggestive, and amusing book." —L£dinburgh Courant. 

WILLIAM BLACK wi OD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





FIFTH EDITION, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: 


HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. 
By S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 





crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





From Reviews OF First EpItIon. 

SATURDAY ReEVIEW.—*While it is intensely practical, 
it will interest general readers by an unfailing vivacity, 
which supplies garnish and ornament to the array of 
facts, and furnishes ‘ana’ in such rich profusion that 
one might do worse than lay by many of Mr. Hole’s 
good stories for future table-talk It is by the 
enlivenment of pages full of solid information on the 
whole subject of Rose-culture with such like quips, 


cranks, and comic references, that the * Book about 
Roses ' earns its title to a place in every drawing-room 
and library.” 

GARDENER’S CHRONICLE.—“It is the production of 


a man who boasts of thirty ‘all England’ cups, whose 
roses are always looked for anxiously at flower-shows, 
who took the lion's share in originating the first Rose 
Show pur et simple, whose assistance as judge or 
is always courted at such exhibitions. 
‘ought to have something to say worth 
and he has said it.” 


Such a man 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS. 


I. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to 
HER MAJESTY. 


The ROYAL ATLAS. 
entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By ALEX, 
KeEITu Jounston, LL.D, F.RS.E,F.R.G.S. With 
Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
names of Places contained in the Atlas. A New 
Edition, containing a Map of the North Polar 
Regions. In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, 
£5 15s 6d. 


A Series of 


ATHEN ZUM. 

“ Of the many noble Atlases prepared by Mr. Johns- 
ton and published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, 
this Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, 
and wil! deserve to be the most popular. 

“The best which has ever been published in this 
country. "—Times. 
‘We know no 
warmly recommend. 
“The best of all 


series of maps which we can more 
‘“—Saturday Revier. 


Atlases for Ens glish use."—Pall 


Mal! Gazette. 
II. 
DEDIC ae by PE pro = to H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WA 


The HANDY ROYAL "ATLAS. By 


the Same, exhibiting the present condition of 
Geographical] Discovery and Research in the seve- 
ral Countries, Empires, and States of the World. 
Forty-six Maps, clearly printed and carefully 
coloured, with General Index. In imperial 4to, 
half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


“Is probably the best work of the kind now 
| published.”"—7imes 
“This is Mr. Keith Johnston's admirable Royal 


Atlas diminished in bulk and scale, so as to be, per- 
haps, fairly entitled to the name of * handy,’ but still 
not so much diminished but what it constitutes an 
accurate and useful general Atlas for ordinary house- 
*—Spe tator. 


WILLIAM B Li AC 1K WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburg gh and L padon. 





This day is ; ublishe "¥ price ls. 
AND and RAILWAYS in INDIA: 
Two Short Treatises on the Permanent Settle- 
ment Problem and Purchase of Railways in India 
| by the Indian Government. By J. Hecror, Deputy- 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal. 


| WILLIAM BLAckWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


On July Ist will be published, the First Number of 
THE 


CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE. | 


Conducted by Members of the Church Homiletical 
Society. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

The LiterRARY CONTRIBUTORS will include the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, several Bishops, 
and upwards of a hundred other Dignitaries and 
eminent Clergymen. 





The Clergyman’s Magazine is intended to provide fora 
felt want in the present day, and to cover ground 
which, from a Church point of view, has been hitherto 
unoccupied. So pressing are the calls upon the time 
of the Clergy, and so much remains to be done for the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Training of Candidates for the 
Ministry, that a welcome will be given, it is thought, 
to a periodical which shall be a real help to the 
Clergyman in his Pulpit, his Study, and his Parish. 


A detailed Prospectus, with List of Contributors. may 
be had of the Publishers. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


The PHENOMENAof SPIRITUALISM 
SCIENTIFICALLY EXPLAINEDand EXPOSED. 
By AsA MAHAN, D.D., First President of Oberlin 
College, Ohio, Author of “Science of Intellectual 
Philosophy,” “Science of Logic,” “ Doctrine of the 
Will,” “Science of Moral Philosophy,” & 
CONTEN7S. 
1. Electricity, Magnetism, and Animal Magnetism 
Distinguished. 
. The Odylic, Odic, or Psychic Force. 
. Physical and Intellectual Manifestations Elucidated. 
. Positive and Conclusive Proof that all these Com- 
munications and Manifestations are the Exclusive 
Result of Mundane Causes, and not of the Agency 
of Disembodied Spirits, 
5. Tendency of Spiritualism. 
6. Miscellaneous Topics. 


to 





This day, in crown 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 


CHRIST and HUMANITY: with a 
Review, Historical and Critical, of the Doctrine of 
Christ's Person. By the Rev. HENRY M. GOODWIN. 
Dedicated to Dr. Horace Bushnell. 








Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of NATURAL 
THE as. By the Rev. WILLIAM JACKSON, 
M.A., F.S.A. formerly Fellow of Worcester 
College, Author of * Positivism,” &c. 


“Tf this is not a great book, it is certainlya very 
thoughtful and remarkable one. A characteristic of 
this essay is the witness it bears to the extent and 
thoroughness of Mr. Jackson's scholarship......The 
present writer would stake here his critical reputation, 
whatever that may be worth, on the assertion that 
few in our day have done better service than Mr. 
Jackeon, by furnishing as he does so many independ- 
ent, but in the end consilient lines of argument, which 
inevitably lead up to the conclusion that the laws of 
nature and the conscience of man, who is yet a part of 
nature, must have had a rational and moral origin. 
Thanking him for his singularly able, comprehensive, 
and suggestive essay, &c."—Spectator. 








The FIRST VOLUME of the EXPOSI- 
TOR (January to June, 1875), is now ready. Edited 
by the Rey. SamMueEL Cox. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
Containing Contributions by Canon Westcott, D.D., 
F. W. Farrar, D.V., F.R.S., James Morison, D.D., 
Professor Plumptre, M.A., D.D., David Brown, D_D., 
H. R. Reynolds, D.D., J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., 
Canon Perowne, B.D., Marcus Dods, M.A., D.D., 
— T. T. Lynch, Henry Burton, B.A., and the 

ditor. 





Just published, in demy 8vo, price 12s. 


The ATONEMENT. By R. W. Dale, 
M.A., Birmingham. Being the Congregational 
Union Lecture for 1875. 








|PROTESTANTISM and CATHOLI- 





RASER, and Others. 
In feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


PROBLEMS of FAITH: a Contribution | 
to Present Controversies. Being a Series of Lec- | 
tures to Young Men, delivered at the Presbyterian | 
College, London, Edited by the Rev. J. OSWALD | 
Dykgs, D.D 


LECTURES by the DUKE of ARGYLL, Dr. DONALD | | 
F 





| 
THOMAS COOPER'S NEW WORK. 
In feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


The VERITY of CHRIST'S RESUR- 
RECTION from the DEAD: an Appeal to the 
Common-sense of the People. By THOMAS 
Coorer, Lecturer on Christianity, Author of *‘ The , 
Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time,” “ The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” ** The Paradise of Martyrs,” 
&e. i 


LONDON: 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, June, 1875. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME 
OF 
‘THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY, 
EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL, 
CONTAINING 
ISAIAH, JEREMIAH, and LAMENTATIONS. 
With Notes by W. KAY, D.D., Rector of Great Leighs; 


AND 
R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Medium 8vo, 20s. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. By | 
CuarLes Darwin, F.R.S. With Tlustra- 
tions, Crown 8yo. [Next weel:. 


CISM in their BEARINGS upon the 
LIBERTY and PROSPERITY of NA- 
TIONS. A Study of Social Economy. By 
Eire pe Lavetayre. With an Intro- 
ductory Letter by Mr. GLADSTONE, 8yo, 
2s Gd. 


PASTORAL COLLOQUIES on the 
SOUTH DOWNS—Prophecy and Miracles. 
By the late Canon Serwyn, D.D. With 
Photographs. Sinall 4to, 6s. 


The PAPERS of a CRITIC. Including 
Articles on Pope, Lady som Wortley 
Montagu, Swift, Junius, Wilkes, Grenville, 
Burke, &e. Selected from the Writings | 
of the late Cuartes Wentwortu DILKE. | 
With a Biographical Sketch by Sir CuarLes 
Ditke, Bart., M.P. 2 vols. Svo. 


The EFFECTS of OBSERVATION of 
INDIA on MODERN EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT. The Rede Lecture for 1875. 
By Sir H. Sumner Marve, K.S.G.I. 8yo, 2s. 


POPULAR SELECTIONS from Mr. | 
BERESFORD HOPE’S WORK on WOR- 
SHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
8yo, 3s 6d. 


The METALLURGY 

WOOD, PEAT, COAL, CHARCOAL, 
COKE, &. By Joun Percy, F.R.S. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, with 112 
Illustrations. 8vo, 30s. 


TROY and its REMAINS: a Narrative 
of Discoveries and Researches made on 
the Site of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain. 
By Dr. Henry Scattemann. With 500 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 42s. 


The LAND of the NORTH WIND; | 
or, Travels among the Laplanders and the | 
Samoyedes. By Epwarp Rag, F.RGS. | 








| 
of FUEL, | 





With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIVINGSTONE’S LAST 
JOURNALS in CENTRAL AFRICA, from 
1865 to within a Few Days of his oa 
Continued by a Narrative of his Last 
Moments and Sufferings. By Rev. Horace 
Water, F.R.G.S. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo, 25s. 


Dr. 


| 


The BOOK of MARCO POLO. A New) 
English Version. By Colonel Yuu, C.B. | 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. With 
Maps and 130 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, 63s, | 


'PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETY-| 
MOLOGY. By Professor Curtivs, Vol. I. 
Introduction; Regular Substitution of | 
Sounds. Translated by A. S. Win«rys, | 
M.A., and E. B. Excranp, M.A. of Owens | 
College, Manchester. 8vo, 15s. | 


|The CONSTITUTION and PRACTICE 
of COURTS-MARIIAL. By Captain T. 
F. Sumons, R.A. Seventh Edition. 8vo, | 
15s. 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 
GARDENS. How they may be Grown in 
all Parts of the British Islands. By W. 
Rostnson, F.L.S., Editor of “The Garden.” 
New Edition, with additional Woodcuts, 
crown S8yo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| Vol. U 
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TRUBNER & 00. N . NEW y PUBLICATIONS. 

The CELT, the ROMAN, and the 
SAXON: a History of the Early Inhabitants of 
3ritain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. Llustrated by the Ancient Remains 
brought to Light by Recent Research. By THomas 
WRIGHT, Fsq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. Third Edition, eare- 
fully revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, with 
nearly 300 Engravings. (Shortly. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMARof the 
DRAVIDIAN, or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY of 
L ANGU AGES. By the Rev. R. CaLpwe.t, LL.D. 

cond Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 
[/n a few days. 


A PALI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with numerous Quo- 
tations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by 
Rovert CASAR CHILDERS, late of the Ceylon Civil 
Service. Second Part, completing the Work. imp. 
8vo, double columns. (/n a few days. 

Copies of Part I. may be had, 24s, 

SPIRITUALIST PHILOSOPHY: the 
Spirits’ Book. Coutaining the Principles of Spiritist 
Doctrine on the Immorts ality of the Soul, the Nature 
of Spirits and their Relations with Men, the Moral 
Law, the Present Life, the “ape Life, and the 
Destiny of the Human Race. Collected and put in 
Order by ALLEN Kanpec. Translated by ANNA 
BLACKWELL. Crown 8yo, cloth. [ Shortly. 


A SYSTEMATICAL DIGEST of the 
DOCTRINES of CONPUOCTUS, according to the 
ANALEOTS, GREAT LEARNING, and DOCTRINE 
of the MEAN With an Introduction on the 
Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. By 
Eenst Taser, Rhenish Migsionary. Translated 
from the German by P. G. VON MOBLLENDORFF. 8yo, 
pp. viii.-151, sewed, price 12s 6d. 


NOTES on CHINESE MEDIZ VAL 
TRAVELLERS to the WEST. By E. Brer- 
scHNEIlméeR, M.D., Physician to the Russian Legation 
at Peking. Royal Svo, pp. 133, sewed, price 5s, 


\FU-SANG; or, the Discovery of 
America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth 
Century. By CHAKLES G. LELAND. Crown 8yo, 
pp. 232, ¢ loth, 7s 6d, 


The ROMANTIC LEGEND of SAKYA 
BUDDHA, From the Chinese-Sanskrit. By the Rev 
SAMUEL Beat. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. 394, cloth, 12s. 

[Vow ready. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 
into English. With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 
ry suatory Notes. By James Leer, D.D, LL.D. 

ol. IL. Toe Life and Works of Mencius. Domy 
ear pp. 412. cloth, 12s. 
Vol ULL. The She King, or Book of Ancient Chinese 

Translation, and in English 


| Poet ~ae with a literal 


Verse. (Ja the press. 
The JATAKA, together with its COM- 
MENTARY. Now first published in Pali, by V. 
Favspiitt. With a Translation by R. C. Car_ogrs. 
To be completed in 5 vols, Text, Vol. L., Part 1, 7s 6d. 
(Now ready. 


ARCHZE0LOGICAL SURVEY of 
WESTERN INDIA. Report of the First Season's 
Operations in the Belgim and Kaladgi Districts (Jan. 
to May, 1874). By James Bourogss, M.R.A.S., 
F.RGS. With 56 Photographic Plates and 6 Wood- 
cuts. Folio, half-bound, £2 2s. 


HISTORY of PROTESTANT MIS- 
SIONS in INDIA. From their Commencement in 
1706 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. SHexxine, MA. 
LL.B., London Mission, Benares. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xi.-482, 16s, (Vow ready. 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD 
by its OWN HISTORIANS. The Muhammadan 
Period. The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir 
H. M. Exist, K.C.B. Revised and continued by 
Professor JouN Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, 
Sandharst. Vol: VI. 8vo, pp. vili.-574, cloth, 21s. 

[Just published. 


ENGLISH GIPSY SONGS. In 
, aera with Metrical English Translations, 

'WARLES G. LELAND, Author of “ The English 

Gipsies,” &e.; Professor E. H. PALMER; and JANET 
Tuckey. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-276, cloth, 7s 6d, 


' PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. B 


Groner Henry Lewes. Demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth, 168, 
First Series: The FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. 
Coxtents: The Principles of Certitude— 
ke ma the Known to the Unknown—Matter and Force 
» and Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations 

of ' gand Motion—Appendix, 
The THIRD EDITION of Vol. L, 12s, is now ready. 


| The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated and Con- 
densed by Hanniet MArtingav. Second Edition. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 434 and 484, cloth, 25s. 


|The ANTIQUITIES of ORISSA. By 
KAJMNDRALALA MITRA Vol. IL. Published by 
direction of the Government of India, Folio, with a 
Map and 36 Plates, cloth, £4 4s. 





| GOETHE’S MINOR POEMS. Selected, 


Annotated, and Rearranged, by ALBERT M, SELSS8, 
Ph.D. Crown Svo, pp “xxi. 152, cloth, 3s 64. 
SAPPHO: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


King's Stratagem,” &c. 
be Steel Eugraving p. Vii, and 182 
th, 3s 6d ust published, 


“TABLEAU de la LITTERATURE du 
CENTON, chez ies Anciens et chez les Modernes, 
Par OcTAVE DELErrERne. 2 vols. small 4to, sewed, 
21s. (Just published. 

NORWAY. Illustrated Handbook for 
Travellers. Edited by Cus. TONSBERG, With 134 
Engravingson Wood, and 17 Maps. 12mo, pp. Ixx.- 
574, limp cloth, 16s [Just published. 
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By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. :— 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Edition. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
A SECOND SERIES of HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 8vo, 


108 6d, 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal 
Institution. To which is added, “ The Unity of History," the Rede Lecture 
at Cambridge in 1872. 8vo, 14s. 
The GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION from 
the EARLIFSC TIMES. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Fourth Edition, 18mo, 3s 6d. (Vol. I. of Historical Course for Schools.) 


HISTORY of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of WELLS, 
7 ony ty » History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old Foundation. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With 5 Coloured Maps. 


Third Edition, Revised. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


LANFREY’S NAPOLEON I. A Translation, 


made with the sanction of the Author. Vols. I. and II, 8yo, 12s each. 
(Vol. III. in the press.) 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. :— 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Vol. L—NARRATIVE and ELEGIAC POEMS. } Extra feap. 8vo, price 
Vol. IL—DRAMATIC and LYRIC POEMS. 6s each. 
HIGHER SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES in GERMANY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. New Edition, with Additions. 


Extra fcap. Svo, 6s. 


By T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 


of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines :— 


LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. New 


and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CRITIQUES and ADDRESSES. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
ESSAYS: Selected from Lay Sermons, Addresses, and 


Reviews. New Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 


numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 18mo, 4s 6d. 


The FORCES of NATURE: a Popular Intro- 


duction to the Study of Physical Phenomena, By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. NORMAN LOCKYER, and Edited, with 
Additions and Notes, by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. Illustrated by 11 
Coloured Plates and 455 Woodcuts. Imperial 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, 31s 6d, 
Second Edition. 


The DEPTHS of the SEA: an Account of the 


General Results of the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. ‘ Lightning’ and ‘ Por- 
cupine’ during the Summers of 1868-69-70, under the Scientitic Direction 
of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S.,and Dr. Wyville Thom- 
son. By OC. WYVILLE THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Director of the Scientific 
Staff of the ‘Challenger’ Exploring Expedition. Royal 8vo, extra gilt, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations, and 8 Coloured Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. 31s 64. 


By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. :-— 
The SPECTROSCOPE and its APPLICATIONS. With 


Coloured Plate and numerous Illustrations. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to SOLAR PHYSICS. With 


numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 31s 6d. 


The SPECTRUM ANALYSIS: a Series of 


Lectures. By H. E. Roscoz, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens 
College, Manchester. With Four Appendices. [Illustrated with En- 
gravings, Maps, and Chromo-Lithographs of the Spectra of the Chemical 
Elements and Heavenly Bodies. Third Edition. With the most recent Dis- 
coveries and additional Illustrations, Medium 8vyo, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. 


A MANUAL of the CHEMISTRY of the. 


CARBON COMPOUNDS; or, Organic Chemistry. By O. SCHORLEMMER, 
F.R.S, Illustrated, 8vo, 14s. 


The STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L., President of the 
Royal Society. Globe 8vo, 10s 6d. 


On the GENESIS of SPECIES. By Sr. Georcz 


Mrvart, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. With Notes 
in Reference and Reply to Darwin's ‘‘ Descent of Man.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE :— 
The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the Orang 


Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel. With Studies of Man 
and Nature, With Maps and Illustrations. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the THEORY of NATURAL 
SELECTION : a Series of Essays. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 88 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of EMBRYOLOGY. By 


- 


This day, in 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 
Speculations on Immortality. 


“In so very short an abstract as this of a carefully elaborated and 
ingenious argument, it is of course impossible to give any fairly adequate 
idea of the true merits of the book. For this reason we must entreat our 
readers, even if they will not follow us in our more detailed examination 
4 it, in any case to study the book itself."—/Pr@f. Clifford in the Fortnightly 

evlew, 


CANON LIGHTFOOT'’S NEW VOLUME. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS 


and to PHILEMON. By the Rev. J. B. Ligutroor, D.D., Canon of St. 
Paul's, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. A Revised Text, 
with Introductions, Notes, &c. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


LIFE of St. TERESA. By Marra Trencu, 


Author of “Devotions before and after Holy Communion.” With Steel 
Portrait engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. (This day. 


CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home 


Thirty Years Ago. By ANNIE Keary. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d 
(This day. 


WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By 


ROSAMOND and FLORENCE HILL. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


IN the STUDIO: a Decade of Poems. By 


SEBASTIAN Evans, Author of “Brother Fabian'’s Manuscript.” Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 53. (This day. 

“ A volume go far superior to what is commonly put forth as poetry, has 
too much real power and artistic skill to make it doubtful fora moment 
that it will find a far larger and appreciative circle of readers and admirers 
than that of the author's own local friends."—Birmingham Daily Post. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS 


from EGYPT. To which are added, LETTERS from the CAPE. Witha 
Memoir by her Daughter, and Portrait engraved by Jeens after Phillips. 
lu crown Svo, price 9s. (This day. 
“One puts down this delightful book with a heavy sigh, evoked partly 
at the thought of the death of the warm-bearted and accomplished lady 
whose letters one has been reading, partly by regretful wonder why the 
numerous ladies who now favour us with books of travel cannot contrive 
to write with a little of Lady Duff Gordon's simple, natural, bright, un- 
affected manner."—Standard. . 


SECOND SERIES, with PORTRAIT. 


Dr. BINNEY’S SERMONS, Preached in the 
KING'S WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL, 1829-1869. Edited, with Biographical 
and Critical Sketch, by HENRY ALLON, D.D. With Portrait engraved by 
Jeens. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


FIRST SERIES, New Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6.1. 


BUILDING in SILENCE, and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. J. A. Jacos, M.A., St. Thomas's, Paddington. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
63. (This day. 


HIGH HOPES and PLEADINGS for a 


REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, LARGER CHARITY. 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Tooting Gaveney, Surrey. By 
JOHN CONGREVE, M.A, Rector. Crown 8vo. (/n a few days. 


The DUKE and the SCHOLAR, and other 


Essays. By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. 8vo, 7s 64. (This day. 


“Contains one of the most beautiful biographical essays we have had 
since Lord Macaulay's day."—Standard. 


FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK. By 


HERMANN BRBYMANN, Ph.D., Lecturer in French Language and Literature 
at Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. Syo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of ENGLISH 


SONG. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Franors T. PALGRAVE, 
Editor of “* The Goldeu Treasury.” Part I, 18mo, cloth, 1s. [This day. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK and LATIN 


ETYMOLOGY. By Joun Pervez, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Third Edition, revised, this day. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.RS., 


Head Master of Marlborough College:— 


The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD: University and 


other Sermons, Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition, this day. 





MICHAEL Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and F. M. BALFour, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Part L., with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WITNESS of HISTORY to CHRIST: Hulsean 


Lectures for 1870. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (Third Edition, this day. 
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